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INTRODUCTION. 


No much greater difficulty can be approached than the 
writing of village history. Records are non-existent, and 
other sources of information are erratic and untrustworthy. 
Still, noble acts and noble deeds deserve chronicling, and 
the generosity of the Ladies of the Manor of the Village of 
Rufforth in recent days is worthy of commendation. It 
is right that their beneficence should be recorded, and it 
is hoped that their spirit and gifts may prove an in- 
spiration to others. 

In writing this history of Rufforth village, the author 
has availed himself of all the assistance he could command 
from Drake’s “ Eboracum,” Hargrove’s “ York,” Davies’ 
“ Walks,” Grainge’s “ Battles and Battlefields,” the 

m t ♦ • 

“Yorkshire Herald” and “Gazette” newspapers, and 
elsewhere. His one desire has been to give every possible 
information obtainable, and how far he has succeeded 
must be left to the judgment of his readers. 
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•* RUFFORTF1. *- 

Rughford. Rufford. 

By Mr. \Ym. Camidge, F.R.H.S. 


CHAPTER I . 


Village Life. 


And see the country, far diffused around 
One boundless blush, one impurpled shower 
Of mingled blossoms ; where the raptured eye 
Hurries from joy to joy. 

Nfy^ILLAGE life as a rule fails to make history, but it 
hJfcLy never fails to make pleasure. It always has about 
it much of interest, yet perhaps more of enjoyment, 
v and presents many features which tend to both 
health and happiness. Its charms reach beyond the grati- 
fication of the eye, for it has the power to communicate 
that which is invigorating to the mind, inspiring to the 
hopes, soothing to the spirits, restful to the body, and 
mellowing to the affections. 

Its spring, its summer, and its autumn with its unfolding 
leaves, its whitening blossoms, its frisking lambs, its sing- 
ing birds, its limpid streams, its ripening crops, its brows- 
ing cattle, its developing flowers, its ingathering harvests, 


its fragrant atmosphere, its peaceful dwellings its cotta., 
homes its sweet content, and its thousand and one attr ac . 
tions, all tend to make it an Elysium somewhat to 
longed for. Yet village history is difficult to recover. It 
hasno records, with the consequence that the tradition 0 f 
its elders is the only source of information. 

In the past of no distant date the bulk of the village 
people were born, brought up, married, worked and died 
where they first saw light, never dreaming of migration 
from the life they were born into, but the facilities of 
travel, the introduction of machinery, the growing lo\e of 
pleasure, and the better wages and shorter hours of town 
life, has attracted large numbers of the sons and daughters 
of the soil to the greater cities and towns, perhaps to their 
financial betterment, but not to their improvement in all 
other things. 

Despite this indisposition to change, more powerful in 
the past than in the present, there has in all times been 
some few who have left their village homes to find success- 
ful pursuits in other places, making impressions by their 
skill, and gathering wealth by their ventures ; whilst in 
former times nothing was more common than that success- 
ful tradesmen should seek repose and quiet in the peaceful 
surroundings of village life, and that, even whilst they still 
remained in city or town business. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Rufforth. 

|P|UFFORTH is situate on the highroad from York to 
*1X1 . Leeds h y the way of Wetherby, and is five and a 
half miles from the city. It has a population of about 
two hundred and forty people, and certainly declines 
rather than grows/ It has no railway communication, 
and therefore not likely to develop by importations from 
\ ork, as in the case of some other villages. It derives its 
name from one of tw T o sources, either from its original or 
early owner, or much more likely from some internal 
circumstance or surrounding association. At one time 
the land composing the village and parish is said to have 
belonged to “ Geoffrey de Rughford,” and for that reason 
it is supposed to be called by its present name. It is, 
however, more probable that he took his name from the 
estate he owned, rather than that the village took its 
name from him. Other owners had been in possession of 
the land before him, and the name of the village in the 
time of the prior owners w ? as the same or very much like 
the same as it is now. Some few instances can be quoted 
in which the owmer of a village has given his name to the 
place, but it can be as easily and much more extensively 
shewn that in more cases, villages have given their names 
to the owmers. 


the bolder of what was a Ve 
Ruflbrth is situate on ^ ^ the parishes of L 0n ; 
extensive moor and m* Bic] . erton , l'ockwith, and ot h er 
Marston, Hutton, 1»» > This m oor or marsh * 

places drained then^l consequently it beca* e 

lower than the pan ^ ^ extent of country. tyl len 
tl ie natural reservoir ° a ce ntury ago, the a Ward 

these moor lands hich is strong presunip t j v . 

refe , rrCd lu Comparatively recent times a conside, 
evidence t I terwas harboured in the neighbourhood 

ofRufforlh.or at least between it and some of the vill ages 
already named. From this fact it is a fa.r inference that 
the roads about, and especially beyond the village, would 
at times be Hooded, and necessarily have to be forded. 
With such ford it only needed a bad road to give to the 
village its name of Rughford (roughford), since corrupted, 
or shall we say refined, into Rufforth. Acomb Moor, on 
the York side of the village, was also within its parochial 

limits, and might have outlets for its water which at times 
rendered fording necessary. 

In the name given to the village of Fulford, lying within 

two miles south east of York we ^ , u 

•i, . . . UIK > '' e tia\e an unanswerable 

illustration of our contenh’rm t * • 

circumstances around and he l ^ " 

roads were flooded and had toT f ^ Vlllag6 ’ ^ 

ing into or iournp • ^ or< ^ e( i by persons com- 

"'as invariably dirty ° Ut f The water of the ford 

smelling, A vith the na t, an , tlmes stagnant and foul 
came to be called “ jf^t COnse( l ue nce that the locality 
°f years has been corr nani e in the course 

and what is true of Fulf UP i ed ° r refined int ° “ Fulford,” 

Fulford ls Iikely tQ be true Qf Rufforth . 
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Many old manuscripts and deeds still in existence, and 
having reference to Ruftbrth, designate it “ Rughford ” 
and not “ Ruftbrth ” as it is called to-day. 

•^^olhcr inferential illustration of our contention comes 
fiom tile fact that the original name of Marston was 
Marshtown, which name came to the village from the 
circumstance of its close proximity to the marsh, to which 
reference has already been made, as the marsh laying 
between Marston and Ruftorth. In the lapse of years 
the name of “ Marshtown ’ has been softened down to 
Marston, which is now its general designation. Its near- 
ness to the marsh supplied its name, and nearness to a 
rough bad ford may have rendered like service to the 
village of Ruftbrth. 
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HAP' rER 


III • 



Ownership* 

. -we belonged prior to the Conquest 
? S () whom the t t his distant date to devine, 

i,iSU, r y rc« WAluium and Adolf, two Sax„„ s 
bey0 " d ’ , 1 , prior to the Conquest which 

^l , ^«db y .hena r of..R„ g hK ; 
“i there would be nothing stra.ned rn assuming th„ 
Rufforth was one of such Manors. But the Conquest 
destroyed all ownership. Every landlord lost his estate 
rod ceased his possession. William of Normanby claimed, 
and exercised, the right to everything and every place, in 
and about York especially. All possessions were vested 
n him, and as he was greatly harassed by the opposition 
he had to encounter in Yorkshire, and more particularly 
n and about the city of Y r ork, he exercised his rights 
igorously, with the result that in his final attacks h e 
,rew so furious that he destroyed everything he encounter- 
d, especially exhibiting his bitterness in the villages near 
, ,e ° ty ‘ . Clearin S the way for his army, and letting loose 
irr ° f '" S l,0tdeS ' he demolished homes arf 

t Id e i i* 1 1 1 1 • ^ ^ and driving the peopl 6 

dWe lngs ' “ ">at scarcely a man, woman, « 
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child was left within the range of the track on which 
his victorious army travelled. 

"Nor man. nor brute, nor dint of hoof, nor 
Print of foot, lay in the wild luxuriant 
Soil, no sign of travel, none of toil ; 

The very air was mute.” 

For nine or ten years after the Conquest, the land 
generally laid dormant for the want of men to work it. 
During this time, however, the King was busy parcelling 
out the vast possessions at his command, and over which 
he had control ; giving them of his ungoverned pleasure 
to his followers and favourites, chiefly, if not entirely, to 
the Barons who had agreed to make England their home, 
and take the King’s gift as the price of their fealty. 

In all these divisions and gifts, the King reserved the 
right to demand the provision and control of a certain 
number of men for his service in time of war, regulating 
the number according to the size of the gift he made. The 
chief favourites at Court secured the greatest estates, and 
in each case they received much more land, and many 
more houses, than they could personally work or occupy, 
and so in turn these owners sublet considerable parts of 
their holdings to tenants, who were subject to the con- 
ditions of finding their quota of men for the King in time 
of need ; also to the payment of fines on varied occasions* 
especially when the owner’s eldest son came of age and 
when his daughter married, whilst if perchance the owner 
was taken prisoner in any engagement the sub-owners 
had to raise and pay any ransom money, which might be 
demanded for his release. * - 1 ' .i 
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c H A P T E R IV. 


Doomsday. 


§nc $ CCORDING to Doomsday Book (1086-8), the l and 
m imposing this village, along with other land, * as 
given to Osbn de Arches, son of Albini, who h ad 
parcelled out to him in Rufforth four carucates of l andi 
Measurements were not exact and theiefore misleading, 
but a carucate was, roughly speaking, one hundred and 
twenty acres, and was thus defined so that there might be 
work upon it for six ploughs, with sufficient pasture land to 
support the cattle. The owner had also in his holding, a 
wood pasture half a mile long and half a mile broad or 
wide. The whole estate was fully one mile broad and one 
mile long. 

By some condition peculiar to the time the land was 


vested in Baron de Mowbray, who had an immense hold- 
ing in different parts of the country. He had such title to 
Rufforth that on the death of Osbn de Arches, or on some 


c^ent of his life, the estate came into the hands of E> aI 
ger de Mowbray, who about the year mo, as n ear 

arWtf ^ scerta * ne d> sublet it to Brus (Bruce), who in 
int h ' edt0the te nancy Fulk Rughford, and it reniair 

generation^ 55 B n °\ ^ Rughford fami] y for at leaSt 1 

% about 1284-5 the estate had desce> 
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to Alan Breton, who had married the daughter of Fulk 
Rughford, and with her h$ took this estate as part of her 
inheritance, she being sole heir to her father. All this 
while what may be considered the legal estate was vested 
in the several succeeding Barons de Mowbray, who held 
it of the King in capiic at a rent of 2/- per annum. 
According to Domesday Book the land was considered 
prior to the Conquest to be worth 40/- per annum, but its 
value after the Conquest was estimated at 30/* a year. Of 
course, the value of money in those days differed greatly 
from its value in the present day. The annual rental of 
that time does not in any sense represent the value of 
to-day. 

About the beginning of 1300, William de Bugthorp held 
the land along with Alicia, his wife. The latter of whom 
might be, and in all probability was, a daughter or de- 
scendant of Alan Breton, for in 1316 Alice de Bugthorpe 
was accounted the lady of the Manor, so that the property 
was evidently hers, and that most probably by descent. 
All this while and for some time after the original condition 
of holding was maintained. Men for military service, and 
fines on certain occasions or conditions of life were still a 
substantial consideration in the rental, and others were 
imposed. The death of the chief holder or holders without 
an heir involved escheator — the estate reverted to the 
King ; or failure of old conditions or non-observance of 
the new ones imposed, had like penalties of forfeiture. The 
sum of twelve shillings and four pence had to be paid out 
of this Manor to Edward I. on the marriage of his eldest 
daughter, in the thirty-first year of that Monarch’s reign, 
which was the proportion of that lady’s dowry to which 


IO 


the land of this village was made liable on the 0c 
This amount, which appears so trifling as a ^ c a$i 0tl 
as we have already intimated, represent a consi(j VOll ^> 
sum, and have in that time extensive purchasing po ^ 
Very important events occurred in connection with*’, 
property in the time of Edward I. In the tenth 
his reign free warran was granted by His Majesty to ^ 
Breton in all his demesne in Rufforth, and by the ninth 
year of the reign of Edward II., whilst the land was held 
by Mrs. Alicia Bugthorp, who had become a widow 
Nicholas Stapylton, the son of Miles Stapylton, com* 
menced proceedings against John Maleverer, to compel 
him to restore the Manor of Rufforth unto William 
Bugthorpe, the younger, whose father, prior to his death, 
had held it of Miles Stapylton by half a knight’s fee. 
Miles Stapylton was the first or nearest tenant to the 
owner, having succeeded Brus as the undertenant of 
Baron de Mowbray. 




C H A PTER V . 


Benevolence. 


■ HE charitable spirit of the early middle ages found 
its only vent in building churches and chantries, 
in endowing them, or in making gifts and grants 
of lands, houses, and money to hospitals and religious 
houses then existing, or in giving money to the brethren 
and sisters of such institutions to enable them to carry on 
their work of religion and charity. 

The owner of Rufforth, like the owners of many other- 
estates, made vast presents to such communities. He 
selected as the object of his benevolence the Hospital of 
St. Leonard’s at York. The House was originally founded 
by Athelstane, the Saxon monarch, about 936, in gratitude 
for victories gained over Constantine, the Scotch King,, 
but the hospital did not then occupy what became its 
ultimate site. It was situate at first near to the west end 
of the Cathedral, until William Rufus removed, enlarged,, 
and endowed it, to such an extent that he was commonly 
accounted its founder, whilst King Stephen built a church 
within its precincts. The hospital was one of the most 
antient and noble foundations of its time, very magnificent,, 
and ultimately very rich. It was situate in what is now 
called Museum Street, because of its proximity to the 
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^ Formerly it was called Sf t 

Museum Gardens. 1 U11 J u -Leon. 

; for the reason that St. Leonard's Hospi, al ^ 

Sit ln‘ Urese gifts Godfrey do Rnghford led , he Wj> 
benefaction with twenty acres of an , whilst both p 0 
de Mowbray and William de Mowbray were large be „, 
factors so that by the time of Henry Vlllth’s act of 
vandalism, nearly the whole of the land of the village o[ 
Ruflorth belonged to the hospital, as well as the patronage 
of the Church. It was one of the richest hospitals of the 
country, having an income of over £ 500 a year and the 

patronage of several livings. 

On December 1st, in the thirty-second year of therein 
of Henry VIII., the Hospital of St. Leonard s and a its 
possessions were surrendered to the King by oma» 

Magneis, the then Master, with the consent o ie 
hood, by an instrument of concession made on ' t • 

before Richard Layton and Thomas Leigh, h 

the King’s Chancery. Thus the greater part 0 
came into the possession of the confiscating Kmg 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Farmers and Servants. 

HE persons who tenanted, and those who worked 
land at this time, differed very greatly from both 
tenants and servants of to-day. They possessed 
none of the education or intelligence of those who now 
succeed them. They existed in a little world of their own, 
and were as narrow and contracted both in thought and 
habit as their world. They lived to eat, and drink, and 
sleep, and toil. They never took pleasure ; and rarely 
passed the boundary of their own parish. The farmers 
only went to market when necessity compelled them, and 
then found markets of a very primitive kind. They in- 
dulged in no interchange of either friendship or opinion, 
with the consequence that they lacked that knowledge of 
the outer world which intercommunication alone can give. 

These tenants were called “ borderers,” and had farms 
of equal size, and of sufficient quantity, to be worked by 
one plough. For a long time they did not pay their rent 
in cash, but in labour expended upon the owners’ private 
land. The workpeople or labourers were called ‘‘Villeins,” 
but they were in reality serfs. They were to all intents 
and purposes the property of their emplo3 7 ers or masters. 
They were precluded from acquiring property in either 
land or goods, and they were considered a part of the 
holding, and passed with the land when it changed hands. 
The female servants or workers were called “ Neifes, 
and occupied no better position nor any greater freedom 





, Tf a woman married a villein l, er . . 

tha ” V,j rtwsame condition in life as their f at h er 
ITZ)’ lived, but if she married a freeman her chi^J 
~ - , 0 , 

villein married a i . .. _ 

o ,„e husband or descend .0 the ch.ldren. Sir Wilt * 

ScoU.in his “ Ivanhoe," describing the servants „ rvi]| 

L, the man wore a garment very much hke ,l le ^ 

' b Knf nnf Qn pi : 


Work 

n ^uch 


frocks of half a century ago, but not so elaborate i 
or even correct in make, and it was composed of 
coarser material. He wore no hat because he did not 
ess one, his hair which was a tangled mass never 
pierced by a comb, served as the covering for his head; 
i *c (of t were wooden sandals, bound with leathern 

Oil U1S ieei 

thon-s, whilst a roll of leather covered his legs. Round 
his waist he wore a leathern girdle, in which he carried 
his knife. On his neck an iron collar was worn, with an 
inscription of ownership. His home was a hovel built of 
a kind of wick, covered with mud. It consisted of one 
room, the floor of which was simply the ground trodden 
hard— what fire he had was built in the middle o t e 
floor, under a hole in the roof through which the smo • 
escaped. At meals he and his family ate with t ieir 
(fingers), without the aid of knife or fork or S ?°^ wasCU t 
knew no flesh meat save pork and bacon, whic 
up with the knife carried in the father s waist ^lv 

bread was a kind of cake baked in the ashes, t ^ 

ale, cider, or mead, and their dainty dish ee s r j v er ° r 
which was easily caught by those living near ^ e if 
stream. Their bed was a heap of dried f ern ’ 
comforts and conveniences remarkably few* 


C H A P T li R VII. 


Royal Ownership. 


|jm|HE land belonging to the Religious houses seized by 
Henry \ III. was confiscated to the Crown, and 
sold to any person willing to buy, so that the greater 
portion, if not the whole, of the village of Rufforth, donated 
to St. Leonard's Hospital, was disposed of to various 
persons, but by the early part of the seventeenth century 
it was mostly, if not entirely in the possession of Robert 
Gale and Peter Calvert. In 1665-6, Sir William Dugdale, 
then Norroy King of Arms, by the authority of King 
Charles II., made the “ Heraldic visitation of the County of 
\ork. He was in his sixtieth year when lie commenced 
this work, and traversed the whole district of Yorkshire’s 


wild and rugged valley on horseback, accompanied by two 
clerks, who acted as assistants or writers. He issued 
summonses requiring the attendance upon him of the 
landowners of every district, but nearly one-third of the 


persons so summoned neglected to attend upon him, and 
treated his command with contumacy, amongst whom 
were the owners of Rufforth (Messrs. Gale and Calvert). 
Tor this offeuce they were mentioned in the precept which 
Sir William Dugdale. issued to the High Sheriff of the 
County of York, and as a penalty for their neglect of his 
summons, they were from thenceforth not to use the arms 
and titles they had been accustomed to use, upon such 
further pain and peril as by the Earl Marshal of England 
or His Majesty’s most honourable Commissioners might 
be inflicted upon them. Despite their discourtesy they 
were still the owners of the land, and let it to tenants at 
their will. Their action in no way invalidated their rights 
or interfered with their possessions. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Lands and Values. 

lYpAXD at this time, and especially just before this time, 
‘JL*: was accounted of no great value. Three hundred 
and fifty years ago estates in villages sold as low as 
one shilling per acre, whilst land near to towns did not 
average more than eight shillings per acre, but then the 
price of provisions was equally low. The rule of prices 
being governed by demand did not then apply. Every- 
thing was sold at a rate fixed by Acts of Parliament. 
Beef and pork was one halfpenny per pound, veal and 
mutton were half a farthing more than one halfpenny. 
Hens were one penny each, geese were twopence each, 
butter sixpence the stone, and cheese eighteenpence per 
stone, with other things proportionately cheap. Money 
was certainly of greater value, or of greater purchasing 
power, but wages were so low that many of the articles 
enumerated were luxuries, beyond the reach of the masses. 
In the latter part of the seventeenth century, when land 
had increased in value, a widow lady of the name of Mr s> 
Jane \\ right, born and brought up in Goodramgate, of 
t us city, died in the parish of St. Mary’s, Whitechapel, 
am y her will which was dated the 21st December, i6/'5- 
s k , t one thousand pounds, to be laid out in land ami 
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tenements, for the benefit of the poor of the parish in 
Goodramgate. She also gave to the same parish for like 
purposes all her leases, debts, and estate whatsoever, after 
paying her debts, funeral expenses, and the legacies named 
in her will. She set forth the purposes to which such 
rents and profits were to be applied, and the principal 
sums were employed in the purchase of land, &c., at 
Rufforth, Poppleton, and Goodramgate, in York. 

The value of land at that time is shewn by the extent 
of property her legacy secured. The estate purchased at 
Rufforth consisted of a farm with house and outbuildings, 
two cottages, and land containing together one hundred 
and twenty-three acres, three roods, and ten perches, and 
a second farm comprising two houses, outbuildings, and 
land to the extent of one hundred and twelve acres, one 
rood, and thirty-four perches. The farms were let sixty- 
five years ago at £160 per annum each, but are now let at 
£ 1 20 and £”135 per annum respectively, with an additional 
£\ per annum for a cottage, which was included in the 
original purchase. In addition to this estate, the legacy, 
as we have noted, also purchased land at Poppleton, and 
property in Goodramgate, in York. 

At or about the same time a York citizen bought the 
whole of the remaining village, or nearly so. His name 
was William Justice, and he was brother to Emmanuel 
Justice, an innholder, living on the Pavement of the city 
of York, who was Lord Mayor of the city in 1706. 
William Justice was an attorney-at-law, and his family 
consisted of a son, Henry Justice, who was brought up as 
a barrister, and a daughter named Ann Justice. Henry, 
the son, came into possession of Rufforth, and was Lord 
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. . w ,,oi into serious trouble and financial 
of tlu' Manor, bn * llu! ,i au ghtcr, married Jonas 

difficulty. A"" at da\v, and son of Richard 

T,Um ' 1 ' SOn ’ r'lCi llri m tlie marriage being solemnized i n 
Thompson, ol • ’ ? w hen Ilenry Justice was 

tlu . Cathedra! at m ^ ' (onas Thompson, purchased 

in distress, his n . . ' j removed to, and lived 

■'» Iionio. Mis second 

” 1, 5 ' : attorney.*. 

Willi-, m '1 hompson, who was like w is, ■> 

Z -rid in ,717. C. !»%’"« <* I - , ; kC ’’757' 
;„„il„.r n„o„«.y.n,.l,», »l» was ll.ird son of Alder- 

1, loUvnol Tho, of Sheriff llnUon. near rork. 

H,. died and was buried at Kufiorth, as was bis wife a so. 
Thry bail two sons, Jonas and William, and one dang du, 
(\yi\cc, tlu' latter of whom died unmarried in 1843, and was 
interred at Kufforth. The vault in which she was laid to 
ivst was within the altar rails of the old church, but conse- 
v | ut'ii t on the new structure being set back for some 
considerable distance, beyond the site of the old church, 
this vault is now in the churchyard. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Modern Owners. 

^HpFTER the Thompsons the land, which they had 

formerly owned, came into the possession of the 

late Mr. Montague, the Earl of Harewood, and 

the late Mr. George Middlewood, as chief owners, the 

latter of whom became the Lord of the Manor, and the 

patron of the living. On part of the land purchased by 

Mr. Middlewood, and just ouside the village, he built a 

large and beautiful Hall, approached by a pretty little 

lodge and carriage drive from the highway running from 

Rufforth to Marston. It is a stately residence of red brick 

with stone dressings, and furnished with all the rooms and 

appointments necessary to the comfort and convenience 

of a country gentleman. Its grounds are judiciously 

planted, and as years go by the house and surroundings 

become more picturesque and attractive. The trees planted 

a out the house are growing apace, not only sheltering it, 

ut giving effect to its appearance. It is occupied at 

present by William Bridgeman Bridgeman-Simpson, Esq., 

r°’ “ a generous spirit, keeps up the house and sur- 
roundings very effectively. 
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late Mr. Montague, the Earl of Harewood, and 
the late Mr. George Middlewood, as chief owners, the 
latter of whom became the Lord of the Manor, and the 
patron of the living. On part of the land purchased by 
Mr. Middlewood, and just ouside the village, he built a 
large and beautiful Hall, approached by a pretty little 
lodge and carriage drive from the highway running from 
Euflforth to Marston. It is a stately residence of red brick 
with stone dressings, and furnished with all the rooms and 
appointments necessary to the comfort and convenience 
of a country gentleman. Its grounds are judiciously 
planted, and as years go by the house and surroundings 
become more picturesque and attractive. The trees planted 
about the house are growing apace, not only sheltering it, 
but giving effect to its appearance. It is occupied at 
present by William Bridgeman Bridgeman-Simpson, Esq., 
who, in a generous spirit, keeps up the house and sur- 
roundings very effectively. 


AM,* III* lien'll llf Mr ' MW ; "" in, 

, 1,1, willow mul il«uglil«» wee l() 

f«im #»fiwew miofi'iw'vi'y jr.*.*,^' 

,1.01 1 of llw living' I'" 1 " "7 I, ,1, 

, 1,1 ., Illll„ Wlllli' Imfoin III,' , 1 ,'Hlli "I nil,,. Ml, 1,11,^’ 

Ml, I, II, '\v„„, 1 1,„» I' "HI » " ^ '’"'I* *, 

|, „|„, ,,| ill •'M'l,* , 

nf Norwich, wove llio I»iiIMoih. mul M'vwrn. Hfuiloy (Ul j 
\hhhv of Voil<. Ili«' »l»Mtnnlntt». Tin- I'mlding in very 
lOtuo I'ivo. noil l ho Inli'ilor i, in I iholi.M.iNl.ii., (Iioilinrtiiilc 
m \ II hunt. Io.lno.ll III" onliiuin', and oxton. 

mvo 1'li'nmii.' ijioinulti which won- n«ly hiid out by 

Mowaw. Hni'ldiouni'. II l« hf.hlo.i hv Hi- « l.rli io light, 
mul In t'Vi'iv ueiise in ii model Ol he.iuh mid '"inloil, Mr, 
Itih'iloy, cl Noil., wild iln tliK.i/'.iK i .m«l ,n< liil<‘( l. It in 
t»h unO' nhonl miilwuy holwt’Kii llio v • 1 1 • » ; *. < ' mul tho Hull, 
tww\ 1m not only ullnu livt' in tippiMi.im r, Iml i omfoi tahlo 
ini a having nvoiy nnulnn .ippliant'O and 

rol\vnninui'n» 

ol llm laun Ihmikom htdon^ini; 0* Miss Middle 
woovl. and sitnntn \\\ Iho villams havo also hvn rt'huill 
and nuslt'lltnl willt all (In' O'nniirtnnnls ol (ho pii'St'nl day* 
I'lirv am omamrntal in rlmrartov, romfoitaNt' in use, 
nuuloin in appliauroN, and smluMo in vw\y NV . IV ( 0 tho 
osjniminmts ol llio limns* 

I I"’ "‘h.'r Imu" “wnor of llio n*l«to was ( | lt . |« t o Mr. 

Mootftguo. II.' \v«H till' ivpivsi'ntutivn of tlnvo rich old 
anlicnl fuinili.'S, the I'om.tyncs, (he Wi| IOU8 1(|u , 

MonlagneH. I'lio I'onntaynoa rose to nnincnce' j„ the 

time ol Henry 1 1 1,, when Sergeant John homo .. 

uniayno was a 
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Commissioner of the Great Seal. Dean Fountayne, of 
York, a descendant of Sergeant Fountayne, married Ann, 
the sister of the Right Honourable Frederick Montague, 
of Popple wick, Notts., a member of the Rockingham 
\dministration, and their daughter, Elizabeth, became 
the wife of Richard Wilson, the eldest son of Christopher 
Wilson, Bishop of Bristol. The son of this marriage 
became Richard Fountayne Wilson, and married Sophia, 
daughter of George Osbaldeston, M.P.,of Hutton Bushel, 
York. Air. Montague was their eldest surviving son, and 
assumed the name of Montague on attaining his majority, 
in accordance with the will of his great uncle, thus be- 
coming the representative of the three families. 

The Rufforth ownership was but a small estate to him, 
for he inherited an area of landed and other property 
which produced an annual income of between thirty-six 
and forty thousand pounds per annum, making him one of 
the twelve richest commoners in England. Amongst his 
possessions he had land in broken continuance from near 
York to* Wetherby, yet with all this wealth, and with a 
generosity which was proverbial, he never dressed as well 
as most of his tenants. He was, however, at times curious 
to know if he held the esteem and confidence of those 
who farmed under him, and sometimes he employed very 
singular means to gratify his curiosity. There is a story 
told of him, which whether true or no, is worth repeating. 
Some years ago, when riding through Rufforth, he met a 
man farming a small farm, and enquired “ Can you tell 
me who this farm belongs to.’* “ Yes,” said the man, 

“ to old Montague.” Then said he, “ Who is old Monta- 
gue, u Oh,” replied the farmer, t( why Andrew Montague, 
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of Ingnianthorpe. 


« Indeed,” said the Squire. <• A 

man is he. ^ hy, answered it, 

« .1 9 I 1 -1 * 


had been addressing. . 

The land of the parish is, generally speaking, leavy, 

and the subsoil is of clay. The crops chiefly grown are 
wheat, barley, oats, beans, and seeds. A few farms oi 
houses are held by individual owners, such as Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Fawcett," Mr. Thomlinson, Mr. Webster, Mr. Thomp- 
son, Mr. Bootland, Mr. Marwood, and the Rev. J. M • 
Appleyard, but such ownership does not apply to any 
great extent. The farms are very respectably tenanted, 
and the only regret is that the farmers fail frequently— too 
frequently, to get the profits worthy of their labour and 


care. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Associations. 

S lUFFORTH is on tbe fringe of the historic moor of 
\ Marston, where forty-five thousand of the best and 

B 

bravest of England’s sons met on the beautiful 
July day of 1644, in mortal combat ranged. Nature wore 
her softest summer robes when this crowd of kinsmen 
faced each other, and with glittering steel challenged to 
conflict. 

% What heroes from the woodland sprung, 

When through the fresh awakened land, 

The thrilling cry of freedom rung. 

And to the work of warfare strung 
The yeoman’s iron hand. 

Marston Moor was the most momentous conflict of the 
many. The issue was narrowed down to King and 
country. It was the battle in which was centred the 
question of civil and religious liberty as never before. The 
Parliamentary forces had selected their ground before the 
arrival of the Royalists, and taken the higher land between 
Marston and Tockwith, which was a great advantage, 
whilst the Royalists were obliged to submit to occupy 
the marshy, swampy moors of Marston and Hessay, end- 
ing in Rufforth, with the consequence that, although not 
in the fight, the village got nearly, if not quite, as much 
of the conflict as either Marston or Tockwith. The brave 
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J n the field were the children of 0n 
nie n ranS ed ° to spill each other’s blood. Th e C J\ 

>?;r^V ru ‘ eferod,yofa, ’ ima '^ 

sense of 1 . , for the fray- 

i: n <rer anXi° uS 2 „ 0n Ma rston heath 

font to front, the ranks of death; 

Met, Iron trumpe t fierce ; and now 
flourished an( j fl us h e d each brow ! 

F i r ed was eac c)amou rs ring, 

On either side * ^ the King . 

God and the cause, 

late in the day and for hours rag^ 
The battle began ^ Thoug h they stood like a wall, 

but the a meadow,” and when r,, reit 

they were mowed doW ous fcy way ofHessay,,, 

came York was '*« r e co „ q uerors rema.ned m th, 
Rufcrtli. For l "° 1 Ltlefield. The historian of York 


ufforth. For two day The historian of York 

neighbourhood of the ba comm anded to bury the 

says that the villagers, w io ^ ^ l50 bodies. These 


say D s that the villagers, ^ l50 bodies. These 

dead, “asserted that they a w j t hout distinction of 

bodies were buried indtscnmmate^ fron , the 

party, save the Irish lev.es, who were I 

reS '-" . All join the cbue, but lew the triumph share 1 
The grave shall bear the chiefest prize auay. 

A spot not far from Wilstrop Wood is traditio ) 
recognised as a burial place, but there is nothing in 
way of mound or otherwise to sustain the story, 
probably some one or more pits in this neighbourhood did 
contain hosts of the fallen brave. Other places, howe\or 5 
beside Wilstrop Wood, would be requisitioned as the 
necropolis of the dead. Spots nearest to the fallen slaid 
would naturally become the readies, b„ tial la a „d as 
a consequence would be used tor „ w So ,„ e 
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of the parish of Rulforth would hide bencatli its face 
parts 0 h dcat j 1 j iad c i a i me d in the strife. 

n '\Vhdst the assumption is a fair one, there is a fact to 
• j t which is very patent. Immediately behind the 

S lurch and on the frin8e ° f th ® c,lurcll y ard - there is 
c Ul d a row of yew trees which are a subject of interest, 

P b(]t a few years ago were an object of great beauty. 
3 " . is making impressions upon them, with the conse- 
, ce that their bloom is passing away. Naturalists 
claim for this tree the power to absorb gases arising from 
the dead which would otherwise be offensive, if not actually 
obnoxious, and in the belief of this theory which probably 
has evidence to support its birth, and to sustain its exist- 
ence for many long years trees of this kind have been 
lanted where large bodies of men were buried. The 
pro'ximity of the site covered by these trees to the moors 
of Marston and Hessay, lends probability to the belief in 
the theory, if it does not actually testify to the assurance 
that Rufforth was knit to the historic ground of Marston, 
by becoming the resting place of many of its fallen dead. 

It is said that long years ago, a nobleman, whose 
relatives once had connection with the village, was par- 
ticularly anxious to possess the trees, and would have 
removed them to his own estate on purchase, but the 
parishioners of his day, who probably knew more of their 
monumental purpose than he did, declined his several 

overtures. 


There is a tradition that a cannon ball, fired in the 
battle at Marston, pierced the wall and lodged in the 
oven of a house in which an ancestor of Miss Middlewood 

then lived. 
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X I . 


Minor Matters. 

a „ T tt : s n ot served by the Railway Compaq 

JUFtORTH ^ detrinient> T he nearest station j s 

m whlC 13 , Kirh is close upon two miles away. In 
Hessay, v better off, for each day several 

0“ dayS of “hrou»k the village on the way to Vetherb,, 
such passed thr ° ug waggon s and carrier carts were 

Leeds, &c., white g , p evv villages can be saved 

-^^wayst^-otlaoihtiea, 

— ■*«*.» ? f*. T 

side the village. It has long ago ceased its purpose, and 
is fast falling into ruin, but what remains of it holds out its 
hands to generations past as an object lesson of former 
usefulness. In the days past York was belted by mills of 
this description. Within the boundary of the city or 
immediately adjacent thereto, twenty or thirty such places 
did business for the people, and within a radius of ten miles 
there were more than one hundred of such mills. Water 
power, as applied to corn grinding, only existed to a limit- 
ed extent, and that in more modern days than wind mills. 

A pond lies just outside the village which affords to 
horses the opportunity of a ford: These wayside ponds at 
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one time were scattered about the country, and Served a 
useful purpose, but the days of their utility have passed, 
with the advent of the railways, and they are being filled 
up and lost as landmarks to the traveller. There is no 
place of like character now, within reasonable distance of 
the city, on any of the country roads save on the road 
leading to, and near the village of, Wheldrake. 

Races were formerly run in the parish on Acomb Moor. 
In 1633, King Charles I. was present at one day's sport, 
when Sir Henry Slingby's horse won the plate contested 
for in one of the events. 

To meet the expenses of repairing and maintaining the 
roads in the parish and in the adjacent parishes, a toll-bar 
existed in the village. The origin of these Gates or Bars 
is in the distant past. In remote times many of them 
were set up by the Lord of the Manor, who used the 
iucome to repair the roads at his will, but the custom was 
so irregular, illegal, and unsatisfactory, that Parliament 
took the matter up and made laws by several succeeding 
enactments to govern their erection, and control their 
income. Great opposition was persistently offered in 
Parliament to the passing of the Bills, whilst outside 
Parliament riots prevailed in many places when the law 
was put into operation. At Harewood Bridge a great 
fight took place, and at Leeds the conflict grew so severe 
that the soldiers had to fire on the rioters, with the result 
that eight of them were killed and forty wounded, some of 
whom afterwards died. 

As railways developed, the traffic on turnpikes gradually 
declined. The facilities to get about were so geneially 
improved and increased, that the old means of tiansit 


gradually died out. This circumstance gave 
c:.„;cns urged against the “Bar," which , ,1 ‘ <-- 


objections 
increased and stren 


gallic lwv. wmcn sp^j-, 

gthened, that the bars were C J 0 ~, 

*■ ~d 


after another, and the taking of toll was abandoned, r? 8 

all such bars or gates the one at Kufforth had a A' 

cottage attached to it, and from that cottage the ga J 

stretched across the road. The gates v. ere controlled j.. 

the cottagers, who were called “ collectors." On the f ror '. 

of the cottage there was a large painted board, on which 

was stated the charge or toll to be taken for the passage 

of horses, carriages, cattle, &c. The name of the collector 

was also generally painted on a smaller board. A class of 

men existed who trafficked in those bars, taking by tender 

all they could lying on the road for long distances, or 

belonging to one Board of Commissioners or Managers. 

They paid a given annual sum and took the income of the 

bars, to each of which they appointed a gate or bar 

keeper, and by a system of visitation collected the receipts 

\\eekly or oftener. To prevent collusion between bar 

■cepers and persons using the bars, these keepers were 

not unfrequently changed. The gate keeoers had small 
wages, which they general!,, u , , P ilad smaJl 

business to which they had^ ^ ^ by SOme 

shoemaking, tailoring, &c. tT" br0Ught up ’ such 35 

men, rarely leaving the occu ^ Were an honest set of 

connected with it. The c^!' 011 ' vhen °nce they became 

were occasionally let by pub^ 5 for groups of gates 

quently by tender. As, however’ C tl , aU . Ction » but more fre- 

to tendering was only at the co^^^ation necessary 


rare thing for a contract to cb mand of a f ' 

.... k„ * chan ?e ha * a fe ' v > ^ was a 


toll bar was nearly opposite to the ***». The’ Rufforth 

Publ >c h 0Ui 


ise, and 
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stood well out into the street ; it was de- 

the cottage 

olished when the gate was removed over a quarter of a 
1110 ' a go, and the road through the village was im- 

° L oved by its removal. The villagers have now the luxury 
of Parish and County Councils to keep their roads in 


The population of the parish, like other suburban parish 
copulations, has declined somewhat during late years. It 
P -as formerly just over three hundred, but at the census of 
1S91 it was reduced to two hundred and forty-six. It re- 
mained almost stationery during the last decade. Its people 
have generally been a quiet, industrious, and moral class. 
Its upper classes have mostly been people of religious profes- 
sion and attainment , and its working classes honest , guileless, 
and thrifty. The parish has been particularly free from crime. 
Whilst many of the surrounding villages have contributed 
theirquota of serious offences to the criminal list, this village 
has added very few crimes to that list. Some few years 
back a man was found in a pond a little way from the 
village, and murder was for a while suspected, but as 
nothing was ever discovered confirmatory of the suspicion, 
the probability is that the conclusion was hasty and not 
well grounded. Another story used to be told in years 
long passed, that a man who had murdered his wife at 
Cawood, went to the village to visit his friends after the 


committal of the crime. He made various excuses to 
account for the non-accompaniment of his wife. Ultimately 
he declared that he had seen her ghost, and therefore she 
must be dead. He manifested great restlessness, and\\as 
strongly concerned to account for her absence. He like 
wise evinced an ungovernable disposition to talk about 
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A .1 .Ms set the villagers wondering and speculate 
her ‘ , A cult that the parish constable, then the 

W iththe resi I enquiries which resulted in % 

° { a Teit e brought to justice. His name was Will^ 
being « ^ hension he was charged with the 

Bon '; ,C ’ "L of his wife, at, or in the neighbourhood 0 f 
wilful niurd -j l6g0 . On this charge he was 

Cawood, on e and ultimately arraigned before 

the* Honourable Sir John Powel at the Commission of 
Assize at York, on the i8th September x6 9 o, when 
on ircumstantial but convincing evidence he was found 
guilty and sentenced to death. There were circumstances 
of great cruelty connected with his crime, and he was 
executed on the gallows on White Cross Hill, Haxby 
Road, on the Monday following his trial. Afterwards ns 
body was hung in chains in the neighbourhood of the 
murder, according to the sentence of the judge and the 


custom of the time. 

Although the man was arrested at Rufforth, and had 
friends living there, the crime was in no way connected 
with the parish. Neither has anything of a serious char- 
acter happened amongst the people of the parish. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Legal Matters. 

Hf|j^UFFORTH is in the Ainsty of the City of York, and 
like all the villages comprised in that division, it 
had all its magisterial and much of its parochial 
business transacted at York. It made contributions to 
some of York’s improvements, as in the case of the build- 
ing of Ouse Bridge, to which its rates contributed some 
little of the cost. 

An inclosure Act was passed in 34 George III., with 
the purpose of dealing with its common lands. It was 
‘entitled “An Act for dividing and inclosing the several 
open fields, ings, commons, and waste grounds within the 
parish of Rufforth, in the County of the City of York.” 
Whether all these inclosures have been wise arrangemets 
is a question we are not called upon to decide, but before 
the passing of such Acts the villagers had on the commons 
the right to depasture cattle, and to enjoy recreations, 
which privileges can now only be secured by a money 
payment. The villagers may take to themselves some 
blame for not making better use of their possessions when 
they had them. Certainly, in the case of Rufforth, the 
health and comfort of the people has been promoted by 
the drainage of the Ings, which at one time not only 
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seriously interfered with the Irafl.c on the roacl, b 
, iavc engendered much disease amount the p eop , c "< 
of die parish is now about 2,420 acres. The .J 



N 


area of Hie parish is now anoui 2,420 acres. The s Ilh|| - 
arc a indicated in Norman tunes did not include the J* 

- f 1 .. .. 4 1 . „ . nv/.l. 1 . * I . V ^Cl(J 


which has been cleared, nor the marsh which |, as ],J' 
drained and recovered and brought under cultivation, " 
At the York end of the village there is a small circular 
pinfold; a very important institution in the days now p as( 
It is a somewhat modern structure built of stone to replace 
an older erection, but like all such buildings it is fallintr 

• , o 

into decay as the consequence of its disuse in recent years. 
The modern law which enacts that cattle in lanes shall k 
properly attended, or tented; the better attention paid to 
hedges by farmers, and the introduction of the policeman 
into villages, has rendered the service of such places 
unnecessai). Ihe pinfold is a very antieut institution, 

,; la >' s W '' «*,«] a useful purpose, but it 
frequently became an occasion r»f ,1 * < , . ,, 

Of litigation. Cattle found t d . ,s P l,tc a,1(I occasionally 

pounded and detained in t 7™ fonner1 ^ ,m ’ 
redeemed his property bv tl . P,nf ° d Untl1 tllc owner 
the discharging of bills for ^ a ^ nient °f penalties and 
supplied. Not nnfm^ ^ ° Ven der said to have been 


supplied. Not unfrequentlv 1 

their own hanrk .i- , y 0vv ners took the law into 


their own hands and dischar - 

the pinfold locks, which ^ cattle by breaking 

greater troubles. Vari ^ly brought them into 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


Superstitions, &c. 

j^YjILLAGE life in past days must have been a very 
I \M monotonous life. Cut off from the outer world, 
every village was a world to itself. A well-to-do 
farmer came occasionally to the city on horseback — some- 
times his wife accompanied him in the old-fashioned but 
comfortable gig, or in the heavy springless cart, or in 
more modern times in the dog cart, but the bulk of the 
people were born, brought up, worked, and died on the 
land, with thoughts which never extended much beyond 
the land. The daily paper had not come to be, and the 
weekly issue was confined to a few by its cost. The 
weekly pamphlet or magazine had no existence, and the 
monthly rarely penetrated the villages. News had leaden 
heels and travelled slowly, with the consequence that the 
villager rarely had a message beyond the boundary of his 
parish. It is said that a few hours before the battle of 
Marston Moor an officer was galloping through the village. 
Seeing a man on foot he reigned up his horse, and cried, 
“ Who are you for : the King or Parliament ? ” The man 
was speechless for a little while, and then said, “ Hed 
them two fallen out/’ 

D 
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With this condition of mind, stories handed down 
• tn son were the most interesting to the people, 
instituted the entire stock of their knowledge, for v 
iv could read and fewer still were given to tho Ught 
L ns and omens, superstitions and legends, were cul ti . 
"Jed diligently, and possession of a good I store of vi„ a g, 
Miefs was accounted an ummpeachable ev, deuce 
superior. intelligence- All that was satd to be rnd.cated b, 

the howling of dogs, the crowing of cocks, the chattering 
of magpies, the action of rats, spiders, rooks swallow, 
and lambs, was confidently believed m. Even the gather, 
inns on candles, the crackling of burning wood, th, 
ejection of a cinder from the fire, the heat of the cheek, 
the tingling of the ear, the itching of the nose, the marks 
on finger nails, the tickling of the eye, were prophetic ol 
events soon to be realised* 

The church had associated with it much that was indi- 
cative of good or ill, and connected with its feasts and 
festivals were many things according to the belief of the 

people, of a good or evil kind. 

Every village possessed one or more ghosts, and 
Rufforth was no exception to the rule. At every social or 
family gathering this story was repeated, and to its truth- 
fulness some persons present invariably bore testimony, 
with the assurance that they personally had been favoured 
with a vision of the spectral object. The story was that 
headless and blood covered soldiers galloped the neigh- 
bourhood through, as in the hurry and heat of battle. 
The one ghost, however, which used to be the most in 
evidence, was said to be a headless soldier, who came 
forth each night and wandered to and fro, as if in search 
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of the scene of action. He had lost his company and his 
occupation ; and the grave could not hold him. Accord- 
ing to repute his uncommon appearance was particularly 
alarming, and people who supposed they had seen him, 
always spoke of the sight as being very frightful. 

Imaginative and impressible people worked upon by the 
recital of stories told about this particular ghost, conjured 
up sights of the spectre, and persuaded themselves into 
the belief that their eyes had beholden the headless visitor. 
Fears frequently fray us with things that be not. 

These stories were all that the villagers knew of the 
past ; whilst the annual feast was all that interested them 
for the present and the future ; yet with that recreation 
and this prospect, they were happy and contented. To 
bed early, to work soon, and all day at work, made up the 
sum total of their experience. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Churches. 

and about the city of York there is some evidence of 
g the existence of the heathen and Drtiidical f 0rm of 
religion, but so soon as Christianity was introduced 
into the Island, churches were built and orders founded 
for the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and the 
Christianisation of the people. In the cities and towns 
these structures reared their heads in considerable num- 
bers, whilst in the villages and hamlets similar buildings 
were speedily erected for the worship of the Almighty. 
Where persecution or poverty existed, the people rendered 
service to their Lord in houses, barns, and even less com- 
fortable places, using occasionally dens and caves. But 
where these twin circumstances had no life, churches were 
built in which the people assembled at given periods for 
worship. So early as the time of Diocletian these build- 
ings had existence, and that so extensively that he, as 
the Emperor of the Imperial City, in the year 303, issued 
an edict for the destruction of all such erections 

The advent of the reign of Constant;,^ ' u 
, , ... , ® ... nsta ntine, however, 

brought new life and great liberty to the peonle with a 

renewed zest for church building. Speedily Mmoles of 

beautiful symmetry and rich adornment covered h 

Justinian I. spent his long reign in the ererH^ * ^ land ' 

J ctlon of sacred 
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Churches. 

K .. and about the city of York there is some evid e „ 
i the existence of the heathen and Druidical f.,^ 
religion, but so soon as Christianity was introduce 
into the Island, churches were built and orders fan,*,, 
for the propagation of the Gospel of Jesus C mt, and It, 
Christianiiion of the people. In the cities and t„, K 
these structures reared their heads in considerable 
bers, whilst in the villages and hamlets similar building, 
were speedily erected for the worship of t ae . m.gi tv 
Where persecution or poverty existed, the people rendered 
service to their Lord in houses, barns, and even ess com- 
fortable places, using occasionally dens and caves. ut 
where these twin circumstances had no life, churches were 
built in which the people assembled at given periods for 
worship. So early as the time of Diocletian these build- 
ings had existence, and that so extensively that he, as 
the Emperor of the Imperial City, in the year 303, issued 
an edict for the destruction of all such erections. 

The advent of the reign of Constantine, however, 
brought new life and great liberty to the people, with a 
renewed zest for church building. Speedily temples of 
beautiful symmetry and rich adornment covered the land. 
Justinian I. spent his long reign in the erection of sacred 
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edifices, to the grat.fication and delight of the Peon , 
The early churches took the oblong form, somewhat Jr* 
the shape of a sh.p or the form of a sword Th f 
selected were mostly points of eminence, or the ll 
place of some leader or martyr. The altar’ was invari^? 1 
at the east end, and the entrance to the h„il*r b y 
«*• <*“«*« were at first 

*:; hutches 

divisions of nave and aisles^north and south 

end was the altar, separated from th. u A 6aS ‘ 

rail. The nave as the h ^ , naVe by Ocelli or 

was used by the ~0 D e b J ' Ch " rch “ 

desk or pul'i, I„ S " ,h ' amb0 ' » leader’s 

c f i . , P P In earl y tlme s the men occupied thp 
outh side, and the women the north side of the nave The 

S to U tT nS St ° 0d ° r Sat b6hind the believers - a ccord- 
“ g ^ VanOUS classes ! and the back ground was 
occupied by the penitents. A separate door was generally 

reserve for the priest’s entrance, which in the course of 

time came to be called the priest’s door. It was not until 

after the seventh century that glass was introduced into 

the windows. Some churches had vestries or repositories 

for the sacred utensils, and also houses for the priest or 

clergyman. Hospitals for the sick and poor, and build- 
• 

mgs for the entertainment of strangers, were frequently 
provided in close proximity to the church. Towers and 
bells were introduced at a later date than the seventh or 
eighth century. 
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to the gratification and delight of the people. 
^ early churches took the oblong form, somewhat after 
the 6 shape of a ship or the form of a sword. The sites 
celected were mostly points of eminence, or the burial 
place of some leader or martyr. The altar was invariably 
at the east end, and the entrance to the building at the 
west. British churches were at first mostly built of wood; 
the earliest stone church being erected at Whitern, now 
spelt Whithorn, and St. Ninian is credited with being its 


builder. 

About the end of the fourth century, the churches on 
their erection began to be divided into three principal 
divisions of nave and aisles-(north and south). At the east 
end was the altar, separated from the nave by cancelli or 
rail. The nave, as the body of the church was called, 
was used by the people, having in it the ambo, or reader’s 
desk or pulpit. In early times the men occupied the 
south side, and the women the north side of the nave. The 
catechumens stood or sat behind the believers, accord- 
ing to their various classes ; and the back ground was 
occupied by the penitents. A separate door was generally 
reserved for the priest’s entrance, which in the course of 
time came to be called the priest’s door. It was not until 
after the seventh century that glass was introduced into 
the windows. Some churches had vestries of repositories 
for the sacred utensils, and also houses for the priest or 
clergyman. Hospitals for the sick and poor, and build- 
ings for the entertainment of strangers, were frequently 
provided in close proximity to the church. Towers and 
bells were introduced at a later date than the seventh or 
eighth century. 
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i \\t lines were properly held in great vene rati 

iS'-J ob*™ In them proper • condne. Churcht 

became places d refuse for some class ^ 
offenders, like the cities of refuge in patriarchal days. A|| 
Saints’, in the Pavement at York, still hears the evidence 
of the use it served in this particular by its ancient and 
peculiar knocker still cxistant, and fixed on the outer door 
in High Ousegate. 

The Normans were church builders, and introduced 
into their work a style of architecture so peculiar to them- 
thdt it 1 m , been since recognised by thf ,r name. It 

was occasionally USfcd b d " d th ° Norman st >' le 

the ^ plain, massive an l‘ T" . lm,Idcrs - At first - 
or embellishment, but this o • . .. f CV0 ' d °f ornamentation 

uore < l j>ace, and profuse orn Sl ° n Was corrected as time 

Neither spires nor pinnaclej ^ entation Was introduced. 

u-ST U$Gd > althOU ^ 

arch was first introduced^'? 11 C ° nt ur y ^ , drCh U ' aS r ° Und 
doors and had no mu ir* Ih °' vi ndow ^ the P ointed 
deeply recessed. IOns ’ ' v hil st s res embled small 

doors were often 




CHAPTER XV 


Ruffortii Church. 

<>Jc3COU AINTANCE with the styles and characteristics 
ii| of former days, enables us to approximate the tune 

~ whenthefirst Rufforth Church was erected That 

c xo ns or early Normans built it is unanswerably attest 

destroyed the or e before it was taken 

it the miserable poor place it was before n w 

’j ‘ Tt is however, fortunate that these alterations did 

;:r EnU ^ ** — 

and fix approximately its time of erection. In the case 
village churches generally, time and lack of attention 
worked havoc with them, whilst more, when repairs had to 
be made or when circumstances appeared to demand altera- 
tions, there was no properly skilled power to see to the 
work, with the consequence that the village ric ayer, 
wheelwright, and smith each at his own unskille 
carried out the work, and all in turn did something to mar 


the beauty of the original desi 


gn. 


In the amendments and ft Herat ions at RuflTortlieachdecad 

w , a represented ; the windows had generally descended/ 

t ,‘. oarly English or Decorated style. The old cast wind ° 

U- ,S late Perpendicular, whilst the roof had been remodel^ 

., ml recovered until it represented no style in particular 

Still, despite all this, fortunately there remained enough 

to -ive evidence of the period and design of the origi na , 

* 

structure. 

The church itself was of stone from the Tadcaster or 
lluddlestone <iuarr.es. The porch, which was built i n 
S) was of brick, with a pair of iron gates opening 

inward and a circular headed doorway within. The floor 
originally was in all probability the mother earth, strewn 
annually with a layer of rushes, which grew in the marshy 
ground at no great distance from the building, lhe 
custom of strewing rushes in churches, which was once 
universal, gradually grow into a chinch festival, from 
which in all likelihood the village feasts have come. The 
rushes were provided at the cost of the parishioners, but 
at the instance of the churchwardens, and the sexton was 
the proper person to see that the old rushes were removed 
before the new layer was introduced. 

•• Then in the midst, throned on a rustic sledge, 

1 rilled high with rushes in their greenness gathered, 

The Queen of beauty sits, in youthful bloom. 

The frost of time’s fierce winter shall not nip— 

And round her hang a garland of fair maids 

fair as herself, with wreaths of do 

wreatns ot ilowers yoked 

In deathless fellowship of fairest fame— 

Moving to the music of their own rich charms 
in mystic dance of grace, that fascinates 

And keeps the head in thraldom while we gaze 
And memory lasts. c S aze 


•p 


rjis , irS w | M . n laid at first bore a somewhat untidy 


<1 a useful purpose, before matted 


>earance» ,,ul ?orvc( 

vn \ cushioned pews were introduced into the 

churc'b. 

IVws in churches were not known until the fifteenth 
century, therefore at first in KutVorthold church the people 
stood or knelt as occasion demanded. When the pew 
was introduced into Kulfoitb, it was of the high-backed 
order, being live to six feel high from bottom to top, and 
presented great laeihln ; for sleeping or seclusion, but 
it was not condor l.ildr for either bearing or seeing. 
When the. pew was introduced the rushes ceased to bo, 
and the lloor was laid with bricks, but as they were put 
down and renewed as occasion required on the ground 
without either drainage or passage for air, they were 
always damp and liequently mouldered, needing constant 
attention and repair. They were particularly cold and 
comfortless, especially in damp or wet weather. The 
walls inside the church were cheerless and irregular. 

the north and south side walls there was a row of hat 
l )(, gs, which were useful hut certainly not ornamental. 

beneath the roof at one time a ceiling had existed, at 
die height of some nine or ten feet from the lloor, which, 
whilst presenting features ol comfort, did not add to the 
internal appearance of the structure. A gallery also ran 
along the west end, capable of holding about thirty people, 
hut it was rarely used except on special occasions. 
Probably before the introduction of dissent into the 
village it might he useful, and as it was not in the church 
originally, it must have been the result of a felt need. In 
the front of this gallery there was fixed the Royal coat of 
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arms, according to a custom generally prevail ing 
churches up to a century ago. ln 

The east window had three lights with stone mullj 0n 
and has been re-used at the east end of the south ai s ] e 0 | 
the new church, whilst the old west window which Was 
of two lights, has been refixed at the west end of the sani e 
aisle. On either side of the east window the Command, 
nient boards were fixed in accord with the custom in most 
ancient churches. There were also two windows with 
single lights on the south side of the church, and two such 


windows on the north side. 

There was a monument inside erected to the memory of 
the Thompson family, which has been refixed in the new 
church. 

The altar was of wood, surrounded by turned deal 
balustrades. On the removal of this furniture an old 
stone altar slab was found, buried underneath the 
structure, which has been cleaned and set up on a stone 
base at the east end of the south aisle. How long this 
interesting monument- of antiquity had laid buried, and 
vh) it should have been thus dealt with, is a mystery 
which cannot now be solved. Altars have always existed 
in churches, and from the time of Augustine, adornment 
with flowers has been practised. Altar cloths are also of 
great age, having been in universal use long Lefore the 

Conquest The two door ways-one for the congregation 

and the other for the priest— were nnH „ i . 

. ln doubtedly Norman, 

and they have been preserved and rpfin- i • , 

. , f ,1 • • * i e ntted in the new 

church for their original purpose mi 

•>i . • J-ne church for 

centuries was without any means of either heat in. or 

lighting, but in modern days a stove Wae • , , * , 

nas introduced. 
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which in the winter time when lighted was only effective 
in drawing the damp out of the walls, having little effect 
on the atmosphere of the church. 

The tower of the old church bore a strong resemblance 
to a pigeon cote, and was an addition of modern times 
without being an ornament. It was composed of wood 
covered with lathes and plastered in cement to imitate 
stone, but it was a miserable finish to the church, poor as 
that was. That part of the stone of the old church which 
was suitable, was redressed, and used in the inside walls of 
the new church. 

The old church had two bells, but they were both so 
cracked, and gave forth such melancholy sounds when 
calling the worshippers to service, that they had to be 
recast. Their ancient character, however, was preserved 
as far as possible, and they are rehung in the new 
structure, llells were of much greater importance in olden 
times when clocks were scarce, and watches the luxury of 
the few. They were introduced into churches as soon as 
Britain became Christian, and were lolled on the occasion 
of every event of a public or parochial character, as well 
as to summon worshippers to the house of God. They 
were especially useful when services were not absolutely 
held at stated times, but at the will or convenience of the 
vicar who might not be residential. Before the Reforma- 
tion they were rung for the dying and not for the dead ; 
the intention of this custom was that the neighbours of 
tlie dying might be made acquainted with their condition, 
and oiler prayers for their departing souls. 

The font of the old church was of stone let into the wall 
and circular in form. It had no single feature of interest 
or attractiveness in or about it. 
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CHAPTE R XVI. 


R u i - for th Church — continued. 

IVTYsHE old church had accommodation for one hundred 
an d forty worshippers, and its net value a little over 
fifty } T ears ago was one hundred and forty-seven 
pounds per annum. Pope Nicholas, in his valuations, 
sets down the living at the annual value of five pounds; 
whilst in the Parliamentary Survey it is called." a vicarage 
ten pounds per annum maintenance. ’ The poverty of the 
living, and the fact that the parish was without a vicar, 
induced the Commissioners of the Survey to recommend 


“ that Rufforth is near unto Acomb, and may fitly go to 
that church as appointed by us * * * * * and " that 

Ivufforth and all Knapton be annexed unto Acomb. ’ 




Hie living was augmented in 1739 with £200 by lot; 
1 7^4 with £200 to meet the benefaction of £200 from 
IVter Johnson, Esq., who was for some time the Recorder 
of\ork, and ! in 1 769 with ^200 to meet a benefaction of 

f°° ft0 ‘" Esq. The living has now 

been augmented to /26c n^r & 

by (lie Misses Middle, void, but "uL " ViCarage ' 
teuta, value of the vicarage',^ 

glebe land attached to the house it nty ’ four acreS ° f 
a year. These ladies have at their 0 ^ Worth about £ 300 

remodelled the Manor house and fitted it C ° St altered and 

as a comfortable 
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an d spacious vicarage, and as such it is now used K v n 
Rev. Henry Andrew Wilson, M.A., of Trinitv C u 
Dublin, who has been Vicar since 1890. * e " e ’ 

The original patron saint of the church is 1 

evident discoverable is the will £T t ' 
Guye Wright, which was proved on the and „t Octob 
,574, in which he gave his soul to God St ’ 

All Saints’, and his body to K 1 • j • , bt Mary * and 

image of All Hallowes “ the Church before 

tion for All Saints T u “ ^ E ^ lisha PPeHa- 

particularly silent about th° ll ’l the , ChUrCh hlSt ° nan ’ is 

mation ul T Cburch - He offers no inf °r- 

p • r SaV6 the two testatmentary burials of 

buri H • t ^ COm ^ Grange, Esq., who desired to be 
p | n ^ ie church nigh unto his children on the 9th of 

Cem er ’ I 5 ^ 1 i and Guye Wright, of Rufforth, gentle- 
an ’ buried in the church before the image of All 

H allowes, in October, 1574. 
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CH 


after XVII 


New Church. 


1 A mischief With the old structure, 
Mf « IE 1,ad , ^ ,tds had mixed up the character of 

® and unskilful building was not only 

the toling a ruinous muddle, 

tending to ruin, hut circumstances began to 

;r — > 

Mrs. Middlewood ««£ 

Jus, need was creating the 

extreme kindness and unstinted generom ) tmdc 
situation, and devised liberal .lungs But b r her, ^ 
paration most have come. The parish and nt, . 

were not equal to the need, and outside sy 
could not be commanded. But with a spirit worthy o 
commendation, this lady came to the rescue. Ground ay 
behind the old structure, presumably for a burial groun > 
but unconsecrated, and she suggested that it should he 
pressed into the service of a new fabric, which she would 
at her own sole cost erect. It lay somewhat to the north 
of the old building, and for that reason it presented 
features of advantage not enjoyed by the old site. 
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5o soon as the generous purpose of Mrs. Middlewood 

J s ma de known, there was rejoicing among the people 

especially amongst those attending the church, and her 

intention was not only received, but her proposed gift 

gratefully accepted by the vicar and his officers, as well as 

the parishioners. Architects were consulted, plans were 

produced, and estimates prepared. The structure was to 

be worthy of the best tradition of Episcopalian church 

building, and after much thought and many consultations, 

it was determined that the new church should be of the 

Decorated style of Gothic architecture, and should be 

made as comely and comfortable as modern tastes 
required. 


, k reeably to this determination proceedings towards 
building were commenced, and carried on to completion 

each” V 94 * 5 ’ St ° ne by St ° ne ll ' C WOrk P ro S resse d, and 
Ch day Saw £ °™thing done towards completion. To 

: e :; e IVr dS the time WOre 011 slowl y. yet the progress 
ndered them comfort. They looked upon the building 

' ]0yous anticipations, and with pardonable feelings of 

P e. hey watched the old go with its many associations 

an varied memories ; they watched the new come with 

right hopes and pleasant anticipations. 

The new church was set back beyond the boundary of 
t old building, and during the demolition and recon- 
struction the services were regularly and reverently 
conducted in the village schoolroom, which was adapted 
to the needs of the occasion as far as it was possible. 


< » 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



The New Church. 



!0 the Glory of God, and the joy of the villagers, the 
work of erection was completed, and the church 
opened. It is composed of chancel, nave, and 
south aisle, with a square tower from the top of which 
springs a neat and somewhat picturesque spire, seen fora 
considerable distance round. Encircling this tower, an 
inscription has been cut in the stone containing the words, 
“ To the great glory of God, and in pious memory of 
George Middlewood, Rufforth, Anno Domini, 1S94. ‘Lord, 
I have loved the habitation of Thv house, and t lie place 
where Thy honour dwelleth.’ *’ In addition to the inscrip- 
tion, each corner is adorned by an uninscribed shield 
neat, plain, effective, and beautiful. 

The building externally is composed of Killinghall stone, 
liberally enriched with Whitby stone dre 


essings, w 


liilst 


internally the old stone from the Tadcaster quarry has 
been used The old structure had about it a considerable 
quantity of lead .which has been recast, and employed as 

a covering for the south aisle, whilst red tiles have been 

used to cover the nave and chancel Tin. , i > 

rl^nri , 1 he wliole exterior 

clean, chaste, unadorned, b u t 


presents a 
appearance. 


picturesque 



5i 

The interior or under side of the m^r u „r , , 
va „|„,l with carved bosses at the intersections oTrt 
moulded nl)s, and carved figures at the feet of the 
principals. Thu windows are of plain cathedral glass, save 
where the old coloured glass windows have been refixed 
or supplemented by new ones. The new east window has 
been filled with stained glass, erected to the memory of the 
three sons of Mr. George Middlewood, by their sisters, the 
Misses Middlewood. This window is of five lights, and 
represents the Ascension of our Saviour, the subject being 
treated with great skill, the design and colouring are very 
effective, resulting in the window being both interesting 
and handsome. Underneath is inscribed, “To the Glory 
of God, and the dear and lasting memory of George 
Middlewood, born 1850, died 1885; Matthew Middlewood, 
born 1851, died 1881 ; John William Middlewood, born 
1851, died 1879. This window was dedicated a.d., 1895, 
by Emma and Marion Middlewood.” 

black and white marble slabs have been used for floor- 
ing tbe chancel, and the altar table is of oak so beautifully 
and elaborately carved as to need no altar cloths. 

The font is of dark green marble, of a very superior 
character, and was given by Mrs. Middlewood in memory 
of her deceased daughter and grandchildren. A small 
brass plate is let into the font bearing the inscription, 
“ I Sarah Middlewood, dedicate this Font to the glory of 
God and to the memory of my dear child, Caroline, who 
died August 6, 1851, aged two years, and also to the 
memory of my two dear and only grandchildren, George 
Quinton and William Relph, sons of Matthew Middlewood, 
the former of whom died November 20, 1879* aged 5 years, 
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n 

and the latter February 27, 1881, aged 3 years.” T 
bowl rests on a fluted column octagon in shape, with * 
stone base, and is a very useful and pretty addition to the 

church. 

The pews or stalls with all the wood fittings are of 
massive unvarnished oak, very chastely carved. Several 
interesting remains of the old church have been judiciously 
introduced, and built into the new structure, as for 
instance, the old east window has been fitted into the east 
end window of the south aisle, the Norman west doorway 
has been utilized for the south doorway, and the Norman 
priest’s doorway has been employed as the entrance to the 

new vestry. 

The two old bells have been recast by Mr. John W arner, 
bell founder, and another bell added, increasing the peal 
to three. In the old church the singing was led by a 
harmonium and untrained voices, but the instrument has 
been superseded by a fine new organ, built by Messie 
Abbot and Smith, of Leeds, from specifications by the 
late Dr. Naylor, formerly organist of York Minster. It 
inserted in a space provided for it in building, and situate 
under the tower, so that it does not protrude into the 
church, The instrument is of a superior character, and in 
its design and building does great credit to Dr. Naylor, 
and the builders. In the great organ there are five stops 
and two hundred and ninety pipes, with two composition 
pedals. In the pedal organ there is one stop and thirty 
pipes. In the swell organ there are five stops and two 
hundred and seventy-eight pipes, and three couplers, 
making in all fourteen stops and five hundred and ninety- 
eight pipes. The action work of the manuals is on the 
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o tracker ’’ principle, and the action work of the pedal is 
on the tubular pnuematic principle. The scat of the 
anl * s t runs parallel with the walls of the building, and 
0T * 'nstriiment is played by Mr. Win. Birdsall, the village 
1 lniaster, in a verj' creditable manner. The choir, 
s choot carefully trained , has its place on either 

" 11C the chancel , and is composed of male and female 
side of n® (J)e p ra f se part of (lie service efficiently, 
voices, 10 h - s of oaI . neatly carved, is on the 

^ L P 1 }/ and the Jectern is of similar material lilted 

n ° rth ilhnrately carved pillar or pedestal, into which 
ontoanelal y A ostIes have been effectively 

the ' The vestry is under the tower, occupying the 

« rked - r i iv the organ. The pews are open, and 

space not use ^ consic j e rahle extent. The floor is 
appropriate and £j]e bui j d ing is heated by the 

flag ged and ’ simple and effective. 

old church, has been fixed over the vestry door in the. . 


building. 


CH A l' TK K 


XIX. 



Tuk N kw CurKcn-m/imd. 

. cnm,' few momnnental tablets were 
the old struc " , Kvll auvd for and refitted in 

^ affixed, and the* • ^ (o memory of the 

the new edifice. 1 . 1 «».i 


the new edifice. ' ^ nn j renewed, and 

Thompson family has '<'< 1 (|u> \. llIiroll . It is of whit# 
refised on tta ** 1 ,r S ,ho inscription: 

marble on a blue mat wt 


••In n vault near | l ,|s 
are deposinxl the remains el 
William Thompson. b»h»" lu 
departed this life. Nov. ij. T‘>- 
nged 7.? y 

Also in a vault near this piaoe 
and on the outside of tho wan 
are deposited the remains of 
Grace, widow of tho above ^ illiam 
Thompson, Esq., who departed this 
life, May 6, 1S05, nged 69 years. 

And also are deposited the remains 
of William, youngest son of tho above 
William and Grace Thompson, who 
departed this life, Foby. u, 1806, aged 
dG years. 

Grace Thompson, daughter of the 
above named William and Grace Thompson, 
died August iH, iS.,3, agtnl 83 years ” 


nderneath tho inscription aro tho Thompson 
nail separate slab, pickotl out in colours. 






t 
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Grace Thompson’s vault is, by the removal of the church, 
now in the churchyard, eight or ten yards away from the 

church. 

A coat of arms in coloured glass in one of the windows 
of the old church has been preserved, and fixed in the 
inner vestry window. There is some doubt as to whom 
it belonged, but it is not unlikely that it is the armorial 
bearings of Guye Wright, or it is possible that it belonged 
to Francis Gale. 


There are no benefaction boards in the church, but in 
the vestry a small board of considerable antiquity is fixed 
on the wall bearing the inscription: — 



“ * The liberal soul shall be 
made fatt.’ Prov. n 25. 

John Hawkins from London 
departed this life in the 
year 1726, and gave to the 
poor of Rufforth the 
value of 1 pound twel 
ve shillings & 6 pence 
yearly for ever.” 

no Commandment or other boards on the 


walls of the new building. Worshippers are not distracted 
by objects to call off their attention from the service in 

which they should be engaged. 

There is seat accommodation in the new church for 
fully one hundred and twenty persons, and whilst this 
number does not generally attend, still the church is 
popular, and its services attractive. With a resident 
vicar the attendance has been improved, especially in the 
evening, and will in all probability continue to improve. 




CHAPTER XX 



Church and Churchyard. 

, . Ho in its own burial ground and is 

Sun church stands in its own ° 

mb vi Hage street, by steps and 

approacie m the cates on the south and 

footpaths, leading from i the ga tes ^ ^ ^ 

west sides, up to, and terminating - r „ mine „, 

side. The tower, as already «?*»*“ 
feature in the building, and contains a usef 
H„ days' clock, made and fitted by Messrs Potts an 
Sons, of Leeds. This is an interesting addition to the 

church, and of great value to the villagers. 

The architects for the new building were Mess • 
Demaine and Brierley, of Lendal, York. The contrac or 
was Mr. I. Gould, of Leeds, and the carver Mr. Milburn, 
of York. The total cost of the structure with its furnish- 
ing was fully, if it did not actually exceed ^"5,000, which 
cost was entirely borne by Mrs. Middlewood, save the east 
window by the Misses Middlewood, who, in addition to this 
evidence of their .generosity, have given a considerable 
sum to augment the endowment, besides providing the 
vicarage. 

A new and substantial stone wall has been built round 
the churchyard, which greatly improves the appearance 
of all about it. The burial ground has been considerably 


by an additional piece of land chiefly on the north 
e " |arS -liilst fully six square yards of the old ground at the 
side ’ h 'Ve S t comer has been given up to improve the high 
- j at that point of the village which was up to the 
of this alteration a somewhat perplexing and 
a nd even dangerous turning. Footpaths have been formed, 
and the churchyard levelled and improved. Stones have 
also been sunk into the ground to indicate the site which 

the old church occupied, the new church having been set 
back at least ten yards. 


The church yard is well kept, and some of the graves 
regularly tended and beautified by flowers and wreaths. 
The yard, however, is devoid of any monumental device, 
- a grey pobshed granite tomb to the memory of Mr. 

ewoods family, and a neat granite obelisk to the 
lemory of M r . Parker’s family. A vault, covered by 
• .? ^S s > which was originally under the east window 
place ^ 16 church, is said to have been the burial 
setfi 6 ° ^ rS ' ^ race Thompson, but consequent on the 
^ ^ hack of the new building, it now stands in 

churchyard. Neat stones mark the resting place of 
uj of the departed villagers, &c., including a tomb 
e ° n ging to the late Mr. Thos. Hill. An ordinary stone 
indicates the burial place of the Rev. Charles Watson, 
V,h ° f°r the long period of thirty-seven years was vicar of 
'■he parish ; it also records the death of his wife. He was 
Uon -residential, working the parish first from Acomb and 
then from York, where lie resided, but he was sincere y 
^ e voted to the interest of the parish, and grudged nothin" 



or 


serve it. 


11LC1C31 X - . . , T . 

The granite tomb erected by the Misses 

- • ImiiU 


it . x lie ’ , t ... 

^iddlewood is an attractive and unique monument, built 
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, M PSS rs Macdonald and Co., of Glasgow, at a cost 0 f 
/ < It is elaborately and yet chastely carved, bearing 

in well cut letters the inscription : 

Sacred to the Memory of 
George Middlewood,. who 
died April 8th, 1893, aged 84 
years. Also of Sarah, his 
wife, who died Jll\ iith, 1901, 

AGED 75 YEARS. 

Also of John William, youngest 

SON OF THE AFORENAMED, WHO 

died at Algiers, Jany. 3RD, 1879, 

AGED 24 YEARS. ALSO OF GEORGE, 

ELDEST SON OF THE SAME, WHO 

died October 15TH, 1885, aged 40 years. 

On the south side there is inscribed : 

Sacred to the Memory also of 
Marion, second daughter of 
George and Sarah Middlewood, 
who died May 27TH, 1901, aged 54 
years. Also of George Quintin 
Middlewood, grandson, who 
died Nov. 2oth, 1879, aged 5 years. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


Dedication. 

SrJfl&fHEX the sacred edifice was completed, the Act of 
djQ(|j Dedication was solemnized by the Right Reverend 
Robert Jarrett Crosthwaite, D.D., Bishop Suffragan of 
Beverley, Archdeacon and Canon of York, and Rector of 
Bolton Percy. The time used for this purpose was Wed- 
nesday, the 17th April, 1895, in the afternoon of which 
day the building was dedicated to All Saints and the 
service of God. 

The licence of the Archbishop to the Rev. Henry 
Andrew Wilson, Master of Arts, was first read, whereby 
he was, as the vicar of the parish, authorized and directed 
to conduct divine service in the church. The Rev. Fredk. 
Peel, M.B., Vicar of Heslington, read the first part of the 
service, and was followed by the Rev. H. A. Wilson, who 
read the second part, after which the Right Reverend the 
Bishop read the general thanksgiving and dedication 
prayers. The first lesson was read by the Rev. Charles 
Heathcote Carr, M.A., then Rector of Moor Monkton, 
and the second by the Rev. Bagnell Burdett Newenham, 
Vicar of Bilton, York. 
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Th e sermon was preached by the Bishop of Be Ver i ev 
_. h0 in an excellent discourse, offered to the villagers and 
parishioners his hearty congratulations on the comply 
L the beautiful church. He gratefully referred to , he 
neficence of Mrs. and the Misses Middlewood, who at 

their own cost had borne the entire expense of the build- 
incr which they were to worship in the future. He 
instanced many other actions by the means of which these 
lajies had contributed to the comfort of the worshippers 
in the church, and to the benefit of their vicar. At all 
times they had most generously contributed to the interest 
and the wellbeing of their neighbours, and manifested m 
all their doings a most sincere desire to promote the glory 
of God as well as the welfare of the people. He felt 
assured that the parish would be grateful to them for their 
generositv, and appreciate very highly their valuable gift 
bv using the church diligently; and that generations }et 
to come would regard with reverence and respect their 


generous doings. 

In the action of these ladies he thought he heard the 
voice of departed years, speaking of the days and gifts 
when men gladly dedicated their wealth to the erection 
ar.i endowment of the churches which still stud the land. 
It was not from the State that they received their posses- 
sions. but from hearts and hands controlled to acts of 
generosity by the Spirit of the living God. At the close 
c. a most interesting and inspiring service, a collection was 

, cn ° n bcha1 ^ 0f the ^chbishop’s Pastoral Letter Fund 
and then was closed one of the most pleasant a a r, 

,he rt 
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The graceful and grateful words of the Right Reverend 
Bishop, having reference to the noble and generous actio 
0 f Mrs. and the Misses Middlewood, were fitly spoken 0 
and found an echo in every heart. To those ladies the 
villagers must ever feel they owe a debt of gratitude for 
providing them with a beautiful and comfortable habita- 
tion, in which they, and their children, and children’s 
children for generations yet to come, can render praise to 
and seek mercy and help from, the God of all salvation! 
Only the deepest spirit of reverence, and the highest sense 
of Christian duty, could have dictated such a grand and 
noble deed as they have conceived and executed. To every 
villager living to-day, and to generations which will yet 
have birth, this church will speak of 

“ Rare benevolence the minister of God.” 

The building is a monument of self-sacrificing devotion to 

the cause of righteousness, of loving zeal for the glory of 

God, and of Christian concern for the wellbeing of men. 

Christianity is the conception of the Eternal, designed 

•n, and sent down from heaven, charged with the gracious 

purpose of lifting people up to the glorious habitations 

roni whence it came, and they, who build houses of 

prajer or labour for human redemption, are co-workers 

U th G°d in the great scheme of man’s present and 
eternal salvation. 

“ The truly generous is the truly wise, 

And he who loves not others lives unblest.” 



CllAl’TliK NNH. 


CoNSlH'KA l ION • 

. i i >v . 1 1 is ( • race the 

fflHH church ^ Mos( 

ft Archbishop of \oi ^ • , , M tl. 

Kcv.W.D.Maclagan.l'.l •' , imIicaUH ,, 

day of April, 1 89(0. Tho clod, cation. ^ ^ 

having taken place nearly a >c.u >< ‘ ‘ • 1 |)u( C0I1SC . 

D reach having been in existence all 1 

quent on some legal formalities not homg comp < 

consecration had been dela) ed. * N 

The Archbishop was accompanied by the \\ ev. • 

Thomas (his Graces Chaplain), and Mr. Henry Art Mil 
Hudson (the Registrar), whilst the clergymen present weie 
the Revs. J. N. Bromehead, Vicar of Dringhouses ; Hr. 
Hiley, Vicar of Wighill ; E. S. Carter, Vicar of SC 
Michael-le-Belfrey, York ; R. II. Cooke, Vicar of 
Healaugh; C. H. Carr, Rector of Moor Monkton ; J* & 
Morgan, Vicar of Tockwith ; U. B. Miles, Vicar of Ask- 
ham Richard ; B. B. Newenham, Vicar of Bilton ; F. 
Peel, Vicar of Heslington ; R. P. T. Tennent, Vicar of 
Acomb ; G. N. Ward, \ icar of Askham Bryan ; A. 


\Villan, Vicar of Copmanthorpc ; J. S. Williams, Vicar of 
pcppleton ; Dr. Walls, York; II. A. Wilson, Vicar of 
Ruffortli ; J. R. Bradshaw, curate of Moor Monkton ; and. 
W. W. lh*agg, curate of Billon. 

The clergymen robed in the village, and then accom- 
panied by the Vicar of the parish they adjourned to the 
church, receiving the Archbishop within the porch of 
the building, where the Vicar read the petition for conse- 
cration. The building in its several parts were then 
visited and consecrated, and the singing introduced into 
this portion of the service was most creditably rendered 
by the choir, under the direction of the organist. 

All the preliminaries completed, the Archbishop took the 
pulpit and announced as his text tin*. Fourteenth chapter 
of Paul’s Kpistle to the Romans, and the ttth and 9th verses, 
4 ‘ For whether we live, we live unto the Lord ; and whether 
we die, we die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore, 
or die, we arc the Lord s. For to this end Christ both 
died and rose, and revived, that lie might be Lord both 
ot the dead and living.” The first thought urged upon 
the hearers was the duty of attending the House of God, 
the value ol its ordinances as a means of spiritual health 
and life, and the duty and possibility of weaving into daily 
life the principles of Christianity. II is next thought was 
the duty of Christian charity, devotion and zeal in this 
life, which he urged upon the congregation with great 
earnestness and power, and that led him naturally to his 
dhrd thought, that such a life would entitle each member 
°f his congregation to the assurance of a glorious 
resurrection. It was a most impressive service, and 
greatly enjoyed by the very large congregation assembled. 


After the sermon, a collection was taken on behalf of , ht 
Diocesan Fond for assisting the work of church extension 

i r-piicrioLis education. 

rL Archbishop, with the greater part of the congrega. 
. , , ia «ed out of the church to the northern side of 

t,on ’ ‘ -mw where His Grace consecrated the additional 
,he bU o‘ otd wMch had likewise been given by the lady 
r'hctress for the burial of the dead. A ftne day, a fall 
eh” la good sermon, and a liberal collection were »,, 

crowded into this most interesting servtce. 

The latest addi.ton to the church is the g. ft o a very 

beautiful Keredos by the late » ^ ^ . 

sir„ d on„tfet -h'tbit;.;; w u» " 

in the Ascension of the Saviour, whilst the dcco 
the Reredos presents events in Christ’s early history, sue 
as the Renunciation, the Interview between Mary an 
Elizabeth, the Nativity, and Christ discoursing with t e 
Doctors. The dedication service was undertaken by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of Beverley on the lit h of 
February, 1898. He selected as the subject of his dis- 
course, 2 Corinthians, 8th chap., 9th verse, “For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though He was 
rich, yet for your sakes He became poor, that ye through 
His poverty might be rich/’ The sermon was both 
earnest and eloquent, and was listened to by a large 
congregation, which included, amongst others, the Revs. 
H. A. Wilson, B. B. Newenham, R. p. x Tennpnt 
O. M. Watson, T. Hatfield, and J. R. 


erection is a charming addition and adornment to the 
pretty little church. 

It has been very properly determined to record the 

generosity of the principal donor of the church, and to 

perpetuate her gift, lo this end a bronze plate has been 

engraven and affixed to a pillar of this structure, which 
reads thus : — 

This church 

WAS COMPLETED N 

and consecrated to 
the glory of God, 

ANNO DOMINI, 1896. 

It was built by 
Sarah Middlewood, 

IN LOVING MEMORY 
OF HER HUSBAND, 

George Middlewood, 
who died April 8tii, 1893, 

AGED 84 YEARS. 


0 \ \ \ I'T li K N \ 111. 



M \\v'u v'uvnn'u M\n 

\>hlo ot tho chutch is ol pew h't . whit'hi of eourse, 

V5i o,’ fcHMt VrtlttO ""NV . M >>>" *’« ills " inClmlCS 
\ clulnv v't stlvot of k* < mI ' v,u,Iv iU ''* 

\V\ v Uov. a. l\ rmoyi'usl. IM'.. >1'-' "«'.<>» of York, 
Who is an antltoufy on snolt null.-. p.o.ummvH .1 ox- 
^uvsUo stnl six os its a.uo ss > v'',-. I. lus •> ''>tast<' cow, » 
,v«vf is ,»lto*vtln'i s most olmimiiiR .urn >>' "I s« i \ u «'. 

I'lu' Kogistots ot tl»o olum'li >l.i(o !'•'> U tiom a,u 

wwsnUVmt; tin' many Inunis tltov lni\<- I'.tssuil tlnouf'Jt, 
,unl tin' non ivsivlumv ot tin' vn-.us ollv. tltoy MO 

U'in.ukivl'ly woll kopt. I'liov oxtoml ovoi loin Imoks, tin' 
Tom of which boats tho t \t lo : 

A Now Resistor Hook, 
containing all tho Rapt isms 
and Ihuials which have 
been in tho parish of Ku (forth 
since tho year of our Lord tied, 1055* 

Together with tho names ami numbers of all such 
Ihiofs, atul lottois patents as have hoono published and 
collected since the twentieth of April* 1(74, within tho 
said pan ish auvl summes mont'y sett tlowno it\ words at 
length and not in figures* 


Whereunto 
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Is added and engrossed all the yearelye 
account of the churchwardens, constables, 
overseers for poore, as the same have been seen 
and allowed on by minister auditors and 
chief of the parishioners, 

Fairelye 

and fully engrossed and taken out of the 
old Records, with corrections and amendm ts 
by me John Bowcock, 
curate of Rufforth, 

Ap 1 - 12, 1674. 


The Baptisms' 
Marriages 
Burials 


for 1655 to 1673 are copies 


and continued in this book in the 


original to 1743. 


The Register also contains of copy of the Terrier of all 
ye rights belonging to ye curate of Rufforth wh ch Terrier 
was delivered into ye Archbishop's register office at his 
Primacy Visitati, July 1743 

James Whitehead Gentleman ye present Impropriator 


The church keeps up the time-honoured officers of clerk 
and sexton. Formerly in accordance with the law every- 
body was supposed to attend church service, and it was 
the duty of the churchwardens during service to visit the 
public houses, and see if any of the inhabitants were 
tippling instead of attending service. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Charities. 


iSHE charities at the command of the church are not 


K ciiariuc3 — - , , ,1 

^"extensive, either in character or value, but they are 
judiciously administered. On the beuefaCcu 
board of the old church a record exists as a, read, 

indicated that . 0 f 

John Hawkins, from London, gave , and 

Rufforth, the value of one pound twe ve s 1 o ^ 
sixpence yearly for ever. The property suppo ^ 

derived under this donation consists of a ions , 
garden, and about nine acres of land in the parisi^ 
Upper Poppleton, which still continues under the in a nag 


ment of the churchwardens and overseers. 

At the time of the Charity Commissioners’ enquiry on 

the 28th June, 1823, the house and garden adjoining were 

let to Mr. Peacock as yearly tenant at the rent of £$ 5 0y 

which was reported as the then full value. The close of 

nine acres was let to John Kirk, as yearly tenant, at the 

rent of nine pounds, which was also considered its full 
value. 


Out of the rent of the hone* . _ 

c nouse and garth there is a 

payment of 2/6 a year to the curate tk • f ic 

, . , . , . Tins payment is 

mentioned in a terrier dated in 1777 K Ilf . 

//7, Dut the origin of it 
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is not known. Subject to this outgoing, the rent of the 
house and land is distributed annually on Good Friday 
and St. Thomas’ Day amongst the most deserving and 
necessitous poor, selected at a meeting of the parish 
officers and other principal inhabitants in the vestry 

assembled. 

At the Charity Commissioners’ enquiry on the 29th 
November, 1894, the nine acres of land was found to be 
let to Mr. Dimmey at the yearly rent of £ 12 per annum 

and the cottage with its garden of half an acre, was let to 
Mr. John Walker at ^"8 a year. 

Another charity is an ancient rent charge, or annual 
payment of two pounds six shillings and sixpence, issuing 
out of a house and land at Rufforth, the property of 
Robert Wilstrop. This charity was also recorded on the 
table of benefactions, but it is not known how it has 
come to be. The sum of one pound four shillings, part of 
the money, is paid to the Vicar of the parish, for two 
anniversary sermons on Good Friday and St. John’s Day, 
and the remainder of the income is distributed annually 
along with the John Hawkins charity. From these two 
charities, sums varying from 2/- to 12 /- are given each 
year to twenty-five poor parishioners, after necessary 
deductions have been made for the cost of maintaining the 
property. 

T-he sum of four pounds a year is received to the. use of 
this parish and its neighbourhood from the Trustees of the 
late Lady Hewlay’s Charities. The money was formerly 
paid, according to the bequest, to the Schoolmaster of 
Rufforth, or to the person keeping a school for teaching 
eight poor children, who were appointed by the overseers 
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of the poor, and the number was invariably kept up. 
money is said to be now devoted by the trustees to scholar 
ships for Rufforth and adjacent parishes. 

Some years ago eight or nine old cottages stood on the 
roadside just outside the village. They were accounted 
and used as poor houses, the right of appointment to them 
being vested in the parish officers. In the course of time 
they became so dilapidated that they were not fit for 
human habitation. As no funds existed for their reparation, 
and nobody would undertake that work, the Guardians of 
the Poor took possession of them, and closed them as and 
when they could get them into their hands, which was 
mostly when the occupants died, for bad as they were, 
they afforded shelter to those who could afford no better 
place, and who shrunk from the shelter of the workhouse. 
So soon as unoccupied they fell to pieces, in which process 
mischievous people assisted, and the material composing 
them disappeared. How they came to be, who left them, 
and why, is a mystery which neither the parish nor its 
register can solve. The pity is that they could not be 
kept up, so that the eventide of a few poor lives might 
ha\ e been brightened by a rentless home. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Methodism. 

f^pESLEYAN METHODISM is the only form of 
vJVjkI dissent existing in the village. It was originally 
introduced into the parish at the instance of Mrs. 
Martha Thompson, of the Manor House, a lady of great 
wealth and strong religious convictions. From her girl- 
hood she had given evidence of deep seated piety, and had 
exercised upon her neighbours a power for good, which 
was very great and far-reaching. About 1743-4 she came 
under the influence of Methodist preaching, and was so 
profited and impressed by it that she invited one of the 
preachers she had listened to, to visit the village, which 

he did during the next few months. 

At this time the highest dignatory of the Church of 
England living in this neighbourhood, had, along with 
some of his clergy, entered upon a crusade against the 
introduction of Methodism into \ork, which promised to 
be a successful war, but Mrs. Thompson had close 
acquaintance with, and considerable power over, the head 
of this force. She took judicious action, with the result 
that the bitterness lost its sting, the opposition was re- 
laxed, and the persecution withdrawn. \ ery soon after- 
wards Methodism was introduced into the city, and found 
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acceptance with the people. Without this relaxation it 
would have come, but its coming would have been a fight, 
which in matters religious is always most unseemly. 

Mrs. Thompson not only accepted the teachings of 
Methodism, but became friendly with its leaders. At a 
time when correspondence by letter was a costly luxury, 
which could only be indulged in by the rich, she was in 
the habit of writing the Rev. John \\ esley, and in one of 
those letters she said, amongst other things, “The first 
preacher (Methodist) I heard I did not rightly comprehend 
his doctrine, but his deportment much affected me ; there 
appeared such a solemn reverence of God in his very looks 
as I had never seen in any person before. Mr. Silent, of 
Leeds, was the next preacher who came this way. I was 
so astonished with the heavenly truths he unfolded that I 
was almost lost in wonder, love, and praise. I invited 
them to my house, and the Lord opened my understand- 
ing to know what he had formerly wrought in my heart. 
I was kept in wonderful peace, and refreshed with the 


comforts of His Spirit. They not only preached justifica- 
tion by faith in Christ Jesus, but sanctification through 
the influence of His Spirit. This was an additional blessing 
to me, who had been so long complaining of the remains 
of sin * * * * I was greatly animated with love and 

zeal for God's glory, and the salvation of souls, and pro- 
cured the preachers to visit every place where my friends 
lived, that would receive them ; and praised be the Lord 
the Word proved to be the Saviour of life to many souls ” 
Preaching services were established in the village in 
i 744'5 (before a Society existed at York), but this did not 
come about without opposition and difficulty. The servir . 
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were held in the Manor House, then occupied by Mrs. 
Thompson, and continued with regularity and success 
until the size and influence of the Society was such, that 
along with Askham, it sent seven shillings to the quarter 
Jay board, when Easingwold only sent six shillings, 
Kirbymoorside six shillings, Pocklington, Tadcaster, and 
Beverley ten shillings and sixpence each, and York fifteen 
shillings and three pence. 

The Rev. John Wesley considered the village of so 
much importance that he visited it, and preached in it. 
In his Journal, on the nth May, 1753, he says: “ I rode 
over to Ruflorth, preached at one o’clock to an earnest 
congregation. A young man, remarkably serious and well 
behaved, and rejoicing in his first love, who set out but 
a few minutes before me, was thrown by his horse, and 
as it is termed) broke his neck. Just at the instant, a 
person going by, who understood the case, took hold of 
him and pulled it into its place.” 

The work in the village must have consolidated quickly, 
for the Societv soon became of so much importance and 
influence that when the ground for Peasholm Green Chapel 
was purchased, it was conveyed to seven trustees in trust 
for the Connexion, of whom Matthew Coward, husband- 
man of Ruftorth, was one, an unmistakeable evidence that 
the village at that time had a strong Society, and was 
of considerable value Methodistically. Ultimately this 
Matthew Cow^ard became a trustee of the chapel and 
property at York, and so continued to the time of his 

death. 

Mrs. Thompson worked diligently, as did the other 
members of the Society, with the result that several o 
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surrounding villages sought for, and some of them obtain. 
I the introduction of Methodism, and tts permanent 

eS 'f .flense offer indebtedness to God, and a clear 
assurance of her acceptance through Jesus Chris, She 
Xrcd earnestly and persistently ,n the cause of religion, 

fnd many of her ^ 

,„ r later years, ° * ^ ^ ^ ^ 

removed to Londo , mnsenuence. Without her 

Rufforth suffered greatly as a ] beC ame 

it encountered many difficulties, and at 

exceedingly feeble. For some while, and espc 1 ) 

exceeding *<= f w p beinc difficulty 

winter, the services were irregular the e be mg ^ 

i„ securing a preaching place under she - T1 

leaders were often changed by removals. Two l , 

Robert Bussey and Mark Abbey, came to rcsi ’ 

and the members were left as sheep without a shephe , 

with the consequence that the Society degenerated } 

Eventually, however, the Society found a settled home 
in the house of Mr. Mountain, who, although not then a 
Methodist, placed his large kitchen at the disposal of the 
people, and in it the services were regularly held during 
his life, and the greater part of the life of his son. The 
custom of holding services in houses, &c., extensively 


prevailed up to the second decade of the last century, 
so that this house service was quite in accord with general 
usa^e. The house is situate close to the churchyard, and 
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is now occupied by Mi. Joseph Parker, the church and 
bo nal ground only intervening between it and the Manor 
House in which the services were first established. At 
the meetings, which were invariably in the evening, the 
room was lighted with candles, which, to the amusement 
of the junior members of the congregation, were frequently 
SiiottOvl out k\ tin old m .in whose duty it Weis to keep 
them brilliant. The people sat about on chairs and a 


bench or two, and the pulpit was composed of a chair with 
a moveable book board on the back, a very common 
arrangement he n lion sc or cottage preaching prevailed. 
Good companies were the rule, and the membership was 
considerably increased by this settled home. It was not 
an uncommon thing for the room to be uncomfortably 
crowded, whilst in the summer very frequently there was 
an overflow congregation which remained in the yard, so 
that with open doors and windows, they could hear the 
sermon even if they could not see the preacher. The 
lovefeasts and anniversary meetings were held in the barns 
belonging to Mr. Mountain and Mr. Dodsworth. 


I 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Methodist Development. 


^fMOTTAGE or house meetings in connection with 
HHk Methodism were for many years both popular and 
attractive, but there were features of discomforture 
about them which developed as the years went along. 
The changing of tenants, interference with domestic 
arrangements, obligations incurred with those in whose 
houses the meetings were held, labour involved in prepar- 
ing for and cleaning after meetings, with many other 
objections were realized by the people attending such 


meetings, and begat longings for separate buildings. 

When the Rev. John Rattenbury was stationed in York 
^1840, 1841, and 1842), he brought with him the character 
of being a chapel builder, as well as a splendid evangelist, 
and from his first visit to Rufforth he began to agitate for 
a proper place of worship. The indebtedness of the Society 
to Mr. Mountain could not be ignored, and to avoid giving 
offence vheie so much obligation existed was a delicate 
matter. An interview with Mr. Mountain, however, re- 
\ ealed the fact that he was not only in sympathy with 
such a scheme, but anxious for its accomplishment ; whilst 
Mr. Dodsworth, a leading Methodist and the leader of the 
Society class, was equally anxious. 


These three 

ofaconimuteefan^n 1001 * " P ° n lI *'”sdves (he 1 r 

of the Society Qn T kc to the most influential . ” 

matter before th 8l,b j**‘. afterwards , 

l ‘ie ncce^Tv, " a uis bringing <]»,. 

approval. The,,, ^ ">' «««. of M„| 1CKlis ” 

at charged (l,e„, , vitl , „ “"ciioned ,hei, 

the scheme, if Possible. res ponsibihty of completing 
Mrs. Elizabeth Ellis the • & 

seated to the Society a suiubir'str villa S e « l ,n -" 

purpose, which was gratefully accented f ° r the 

Mr. Mountain, and Mr. Dodsworth waited 
villagers, meeting with such readv r Upon tl,e 

co-operation, that they determined to bmlTat on« ^TU 
ground was cleared, the contracts were let, and soon a 
small but neat chapel was erected at a cost of {1S0. The 
greater part of the money was collected before the building 
was completed. A small debt only remained, which con- 
tinued as a burden until the autumn of 1869. Mr. 
Rattenbury, as father of the movement, preached the 
opening sermons on the 30th June, 1843. As its promoter 
he had the greatest claim on the trustees to be its opener, 
and as a deservedly popular minister, he was the most 
likely to command a great congregation for such an 
occasion. The Society at that time was a very large one, 
and included the leading persons in the village. The 
building was after the style of all village Methodist chapels 
of the day, which style at one time was popularly known 

as “Methodist Gothic.” It was composed of brick perfectly 
devoid of any particle of ornamentation, cither insi 
out. It was lighted at the back and front by plain wincows, 
a ud entered at the centre by an ordinal) door. 


set back from the road about three or four feet, with a 
palisading on a dwarf wall. The pulpit was fitted into 
the wall at the York end of the building, with Communion 
space round it- About half the space inside was occupied 
by benches, which for a time had no backs. The remain- 
ing part of the building being occupied by pews on a rising 
gallery, approached by an aisle in the centre, and it had 
sitting accommodation for one hundred and sixteen people. 

It was warmed at first by an open fire-place, never 
giving sufficient heat in cold weather to take the chill from 
the atmosphere, and for many years it was dimly lighted 
with candles when artificial light was needed. The fire- 
place was afterwards superseded by a stove purchased in 
the autumn of 1873, whilst the candles were superseded by 
oil and lamps in the autumn of 1870. It was served by 
ministeis and lay preachers from York, who conducted 
two sei vices every Sabbath, and it became a centre of 
great usefulness. Immediately after the first opening 
service a vote of thanks 'was passed by the trustees to the 
donor of the land for her generous gift. 

The attendance was from the time of opening satisfac- 
tory, especially at the evening services, and the Society 
was equal in number and influence, if not superior, to 
man) villages of like size. It has suffered much by re- 
movals and deaths. Ihe office of leader, so important to 
a country Society, has frequently been vacant from these 
causes, with the consequence that more than once for a 
little while its strength has waned. Still a number of 
notable people have been connected with it, who have 
made impressions for good upon the Society in particular 
an d ^ le village in general. 
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For a while the singing was led, both in the houses and 
chapel, by any person with voice and knowledge enough 
to interpret Methodist psalmody, and the singing was 
hearty, even if it lacked harmony. In January of 1869, 
however, a harmonium was purchased, and music has led 
the praise ever since. Although the chapel was so in- 
artistic in style and finish, it afforded comfortable 
accommodation for the worshippers, and was regarded 
with great veneration by many. Holy memories cluster 
round it, and sainted men and women have had association 
v. ith it. The first batch of trustees were chiefly resi- 
dents in Rufforth, with a small number from York, Moor 
Monkton, and Hessay. The second batch appointed in 

75 were of like character, but the present number 
contain more of York people. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Methodism Further Developed. 

B UNDAY Schools in villages are quite as important 
as in towns, although their influence may not be so 
far-reaching, and in 1S60-1 the late Mr. David Hill, 
who was an energetic and devoted lay preacher in 
Methodism, agitated this question in Rufforth, especially 
when fulfilling his appointments in the village. He was a 
strong advocate for the establishment of such institutions, 
and chiefly at his instigation a school was commenced in 
i860. It has been maintained with varying success ever 
since, and from it have come some few members to the 
Society, and a Band of Hope for the children. The 
Church had at that time closed its school, and therefore 
no spirit of rivalry could be charged against the Methodists. 
The school, however, was conducted tinder very disadvan- 
tageous circumstances, and must have frequently been a 
discomfort, if not actually an annoyance, to the worship- 
pers. A school in a chapel necessarily works at disad- 
vantage, and Rufforth was no exception to the rule. Still 
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tli roiif'li many viscissitudcs it 

until now. 


l^s maintained 


its existence 


On two or throe orracinno * i 

. . , . . ‘ ons ln the lapse of years the 

painting and rcpa.nng of the building was undertaken, 

hut over twenty years ago the officials of Wesley Circuit, 
of which Ktifforth forms part, determined that all the 
village chapels of the circuit should he freed from debt, 
wheie debt existed, and that tiicy should he renovated, 
restored, enlarged, or rebuilt as necessity required. To 
this proposal the official court gave its sanction, and an 
energetic and painstaking committee undertook the work, 
and carried it out with much success. This chapel re- 
ceived the attention and help of the renovation committee, 
Additional land was secured behind the existing building, 
and a new wing was added to the structure in the shape 
of a room nearly as large as the old chapel, which serves 
the several purposes of a schoolroom on the Sabbath, and 
of a classroom and minister’s vestry, as required. It is 


light, lofty, and comfortable. The chapel wall dividing 
it from the old building has been removed, and replaced 
hy folding doors, the opening of which makes it a part of 
the original structure, so that no need exists to remove the 
scholars when the service commences, as the opening of 
the doors makes them a part of the congregation. On 
s pecial occasions, such as school anniversaries, missionary 
Meetings, harvest festivals, &c., when the congregations 
ar ° ^ ar £ e > the opening of the doors gives area to the chapel 

^ Ua l to the demand of the occasions. 

Tl 

*bb ° "feshioned pulpit was removed, and a comfort- 
r . r ° s * rurri or platform introduced into its stead, with a 

af ln £ desk, chairs, &c. The Communion space was 
G 
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enlarged, and made more distinct and prominent. The 
raised gallery, once so general in village chapels, was 
removed, and the space re-arranged with stalls laid on the 
level, which greatly adds to the comfort of those who use 
them, disposing of the awkwardness of climbing dangerous 
and irregular steps. The open fireplace was superseded 
by a useful and ornamental stove, and the lighting improved 
by the introduction of new and better lights. The floor 
was nutted and carpete 1, and the inner walls painted and 
ornamented, the woodwork was varnished, and the forms 
p lintel and grained. The windows were taken out and 
replaced by ornamented windows, and the pleasant intro- 
duction of coloured glass. A porch was built round the 
entrance, which adds greatly to the warmth and comfort 
of the worshippers anti the external appearance of the 
building. The whole structure was repaired and beautified, 
giving it a cheerful and inspiring aspect, and making it 
much moie worthy of the denomination to whom it belongs, 
and the purposes it has to serve. 

The cost was borne by a generous circuit fund, raised 
for the purpose, to which the members and villagers of 
Rufforth liberally contributed. The services are held 
every Sunday afternoon and evening by ministerial and 
lay agents, supplied from York ; and week-night services 
are conducted by the circuit ministers every third Thurs- 
day evening. The praise part of the service is led by a 
harmonium played by Miss Parker and a small choir of 
male and female voices, and the contributions to the 
several funds ot Methodism are creditable and generous. 
The building is well kept up by periodical schemes ot 
painting, cleaning, and beautifying. 




j the past there has been a succession of good men 

tod with the Society, many of whom have laboured 
ncci y ^ 

y X <\ and sacrificed much, in seeking to mould the char- 
‘cU-t of the village, and their successors to-day diligently 
strive to the same end. Honoured names could be cited 
[/longing to men and women whose lives are still fragrant 
with the villagers. 


“ Live', of good men all remind us, 
We may make our lives sublime ; 
And re*ir.eg, leave behind us. 
Footprints on the sands of time. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Education. 

l^jjRIOR to the birth of the Education Act of 1870, 
villages generally presented few advantages in the 
interest of the young, and their educational training. 
What little was done was by the Church of England, which 
is entitled to both honour and gratitude for her labours 
and sacrifices in this particular. Despite this disadvan- 
tage, however, from the villages ever and anon there came 
forth men who made impressions upon the larger world. 
Rufforth had a school, but it presented nothing of the 
methods and means of modern days. The children 
attending received a plain but substantial training so far 
as it went, or so far as they attended to receive it, 
without being hampered with many things which enter 
so largely into present day systems. 

The first effort known which tended to the education of 
the village children was made by Lady Hewlay, to whom 
reference has already been made. She left £\ per annum 
for the free education of eight boys, selected from Rufforth 
and the adjacent parishes, and generally the person select- 
ed for the receipt of this money was the man of letters who 
kept the village school. The other children attending the 
school paid weekly pence, whilst the children of the better 
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c hss farmers were sent off to boarding establishments. 
'j'|]C school was invariably conducted in a cottage, and the 
teaching was of a rudimentary character. It was confined 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, but the people who 
l )a( | small incomes, and large families, found their boys 
in d girls useful in bringing in little weekly wages, which 
were of great value to their homes, with the consequence 
that attendance at school was both fitful and irregular, 
all( | to the majority scholastic attainments were un- 


satisfactory. 

The Education Act brought changes, and m 1872 com- 
modious and substantial buildings were erected by public 
subscription to meet the requirements of the Educational 
authorities. The school for boys, girls, and infants, was 
opened 111 that year, and has been conducted on the 
Voluntary principle ever since with satisfactory results. 

In 1 S< jq a new class room, cloak room, and ottices were 
added to the then existing buildings, at a cost of ^200, 
which additions have perfected the buildings. 1 he school 
is about the centre of the village, and is a plain substantial 
erection of brick, well lighted, efficiently ventilated, and 
admirably adapted to its purpose. It possesses all the 
modern appliances for teaching, and a good playground 
in the rear. There are generally about forty children on 
die hooks, but the average attendance does not much 
exceed thirty-two. 

Mr. William Eirdsall is the present master, with Miss 
*>• A. Wilson as the mistress, and the passes are quite 
w l | iul to similar schools and creditable to the workers. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


Sundries. 

•YTY^HE village is situate in the Ainsty of York, and 
pll| forms part of a district on the west side of York 
which was under the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Mayor. Aldermen, and Sheriffs of York, until the passing 
of the Reform Act. It is still annexed to York for Parlia- 
mentary purposes, and its voters exercise their franchise 
in the Thirsk and Malton Division, formerly the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. The ainsty was linked on to the 
city by the 27 Henry VI., before which time it was a 
hundred, or Wapontake of the West Riding. The word 
is an odd appellation which, according to the best authori- 
ties attainable, means Antienty or Antiquity, or it may 
have come from the word “Anent,’ meaning contiguous or 
near to the city. The whole district beyond the moors was 
in olden time a forest, disforested by Richard I. Prior to 
the time of Henry, the citizens laid claim to the district, 
but Sir Thomas Widdrington, who is no mean authority, 
doubted the validity of their claim. 

It is in the Ouseburn Union, and represented there by 
Guardians elected by the parishioners. It was transferred 
to that Union about 36 years ago. 
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It has a Foresters' club, but like all village clubs ' 
makes no expansion. Tne young men migrate to cit'” 
an J towns, with the consequence that new members ** 
not made, and the death of old members enfeebles the clul 
I, has two public houses which, but for the opposition' 
rendered to the compensation proposals, might by this 

time have been reduced to one, the survivor havin' 
boilgbt out the other. n « 

It has a post-office with a daily collection and del, very 
of letters, and is well served with carriers. * 

just recently a social club has been established and a 
comfortable room opened for the purpose in the school 
prennses. It is supplied with newspapers, &c„ by Miss 
Mtddlewood, and open every evening in the winter months 
from 7 o clock to 9-30. The men and youths of the village 
are eligible for membership, paying a small quarterly sub- 
script ion. which is used towards meeting the expenses of 
lighting and warming the room. A bagatelle board has 
been just now presented to the room, which is a great 
attraction. If tb e venture meets with the success it 
diould deserve, other features of a pleasant and recreative 
eharacter will be introduced. 


All rights reserved. 
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